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VI. Provost HusEnBETH 


HERE is usually some piece of reading which draws one’s 

attention to a long-dead writer. It was The Life of the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Weedall, D.D., which first gave me an 
impression of its author Dr Husenbeth. Later this proved in 
fact to be the gem among his fourteen major published works. 
It is written with an affectionate understanding of Dr Weedall; 
it is full of the atmosphere of the country life round Oscott; it 
brings the subject, his words, his fall, his manner, appealingly 
to life. It has more value than Husenbeth’s other writings 
because it is infused with the passion with which he defended 
his old friend. Its circulation was, however, limited. Its interest 
was naturally confined to the Catholic community, and it was 
coloured throughout by a profound distaste for the character 
and methods of the Cardinal of Westminster. 

The book was published in 1860, when Dr Husenbeth was 
already sixty-four, so that it can hardly be regarded, as has 
been alleged, as a barrier to his promotion. Dr Husenbeth was 
at this date perhaps the best known of the Catholic priests 
scattered across the Eastern counties. Way back in 1827 he had 
first been appointed as grand vicar to Bishop Walsh of the 
Midland district. He had been chaplain to the Jerninghams 
at Costessey (pronounced and originally spelt Cossey) since 
1820, and he remained in this post for fifty-two years. How can 
we obtain a sure impression of the Rt Rev. Frederick Charles 
Husenbeth, p.p., first provost and vicar-general of the diocese 
of Northampton, and for many years a member, and finally 
president, of the brotherhood of the old English chapter? 

He belongs to a fascinating period and one still almost 
unexplored, those twenty happy years for the English Catholic 
clergy which lay between the granting of Emancipation and 
the submission to Rome of Archdeacon Manning. Practically 
no study has yet been given to the priests of this period like 
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Dr Tierney and Dr Rock and Dr Oliver. The names just men- 
tioned are those of the leading priest antiquaries. These were 
the years which were dominated by the slow emergence of 
Dr Lingard’s History. Just as the key to Lingard’s life was 
Ushaw College, so the key to Husenbeth’s was Sedgeley Park. 

The origins of John Frederick Husenbeth were unusual 
among the Catholic clergy; his father was a wine merchant 
from the neighbourhood of Mainz, who had settled in Bristol] 
and had married a West Country woman. Mrs Husenbeth was a 
convert to the Church. The Husenbeths lived first at 2 Nicholas 
Street, Bristol, and later moved to 13 St James’ Square in the 
same city. John Husenbeth entered Sedgeley Park in April 
1803 at the age of not quite seven and with the status of a 
parlour boarder. When he was fourteen he was brought home 
and placed in his father’s counting house. In April 1813 he was 
allowed to return to Sedgeley Park, this time as a church 
student. This was the decisive date for him. He seems to have 
been an only child, and he told Dr Oliver in later life that “he 
was the last of his family and even name upon the earth”. He 
retained a certain memory of his father’s teaching and pub- 
lished in 1834 A guide for the wine cellar. But henceforth Sedgeley 
Park was his home and his school fellows were his brothers. 

Throughout life he would look back upon his boyhood. 
Sitting down at breakfast at Sedgeley Park with bread-and- 
milk porridge, or occasionally with onion porridge when milk 
was scarce. There was the close memory of Bishop Milner, who 
had called Sedgeley Park “‘that nursery of the English priest- 
hood’’. Among the staff was Mr Simkiss, described as the first 
priest who had been educated entirely in England since Catholic 
days. John Husenbeth’s detail was always precise; he had in 
fact a German accuracy, the feature that has been noted in his 
Life of Weedall. Thus he mentions the lime trees along the top 
of the bounds planted at Sedgeley Park in 1789 by the gardener 
John Moore. The chapel had been opened in 1801 and remained 
the central point in Husenbeth’s memory. His detailed account 
brings back the past so perfectly. 


The sanctuary was railed off by plain baluster rails and 
(was) entered by a gate of a Chinese pattern. The altar was an 
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oblong square with an antependium of painted and gilt leather. 
The altar piece was a copy of West’s well-known Last Supper. 
On the altar stood a very elegant tabernacle, carved and gilt all 
over of admirable design and well executed, surmounted by an 
ivory crucifix. Three plated candlesticks, shaped as Corinthian 
columns, stood on each side of the tabernacle, and between them 
gilt vases of wood with artificial flowers on Sundays and festivals. 
The chapel was lighted in the evenings and dark winter morn- 
ings by two chandeliers of brass, each having six branch lights. 
The walls at first were painted a light blue colour and without 
any decoration, picture or ornament. On great festivals Bene- 
diction was given but without music. 


It was to this chapel that he looked back when writing his 
history of Sedgeley Park in his old age. His mind reverted to his 
first companions. In later life he did some washes in water 
colour to preserve the memory of his boyhood. One on a 
traditional theme is called “Friday on the Grand Junction 
Canal”, and another dealing with the arrival of Peter Fogg at 
Sedgeley Park is described as “Fogg finds a frog in his bed”’. It 
is not surprising that in all the adventures of his boyhood he 
was known as “‘Husty” or “Hustibaum’’. It seems that it was 
always to Sedgeley Park that his memory went back and not to 
Oscott. He was ordained at this latter college by Bishop Milner 
in 1820 and he returned for a short time to teach Divinity there 
in 1824. He only remained a few months on this occasion, 
perhaps he was not happy. Immediately after his ordination he 
had stayed at Oscott and gone across to Stourbridge for the 
Sunday duty, a walk of thirteen miles in each direction. On 
7 June 1820 he was appointed as chaplain to Sir George 
William Stafford Jerningham, Baronet at Costessey Hall. With 
the exception of the brief return to Oscott already mentioned, 
he remained there for the fifty-two years of his priestly life. 

These middle decades of the century were often difficult for 
those who exercised the charge of domestic chaplain. During 
the eighteenth century there had been an intimacy arising from 
shared persecution, and the chaplains of that period had often 
been members of Religious Orders or were sometimes drawn, 
especially in the Midland district, from the families of the Cath- 
olic landowners. There is, however, no suggestion that there 
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was any intimacy between the Jerninghams and Dr Husen- 
beth. He withdrew early into the village and built the church, 
which is still standing. This was fortunate, for in the end the 
private chapel, built by Mr John Chessell Buckler on the model 
of the chapel of King’s College, Cambridge, was destroyed with 
the big house. There is no suggestion that there was any special 
warmth on the part of the eighth Lord Stafford, as Sir George 
Jerningham in time became, or on that of his son and successor, 
Dr Husenbeth was accustomed to take supper at the Hall with 
his patron’s family during that part of the year in which they 
were in residence. Lord Stafford used to pay the pensions of 
church students from the parish, who were in need of assistance. 
When the family were in London, Dr Husenbeth corresponded 
about such matters with his patron at his town house 25 Mount 
Street, Berkeley Square. In the Jerningham Letters, over-carefully 
edited by Egerton Castle, the references to the chaplain are 
very rare. One comment has a measured friendliness. Lady 
Jerningham is writing on 30 October 1835 to her daughter 
Lady Bedingfeld about her grandson. “I hope (he will make) a 
prolonged visit at Cossey, as all Chapel duty goes on there so 
regularly that all ages must profit of the habitual speaking 
instruction.” It may have been that Dr Husenbeth kept his 
relations with family, as he certainly kept his work as vicar- 
general, quite apart from his private correspondence. Much of 
the surviving documentation is at Cotton College! and deals 
with his history of Sedgeley Park. 

These papers relate to Dr Husenbeth’s old age and were 
written, for the most part, between 1856 and 1871. Here again is 
evidenced his love of detail. A couple of examples will indicate 
the character. “In what year did George Gibbins the tailor die, 
ditto old Nancy Preston?” And again: ‘‘What was Mrs Crowe's 
maiden name? I mean the wife of John Crowe the tailor. | 
remember her well as a maid at the Park and we used to call 
her Rice pudding.” It is no surprise that we find Dr Husenbeth 
writing “the Park is the only spot on earth that I care for”. In 
1867 there comes this cri de ceur: “Alas. Your clergy meeting 
is sadly changed from the glorious affair it used to be. Oh, how 


1In regard to these papers I must express my gratitude to the Very Rev. @ 
Wilfrid Doran and to Mr F. G. Roberts, archivist at Cotton College. 
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we used to enjoy it. Never to my last breath shall I forget that 
last immortal Tuesday night in the big parlour before the last 
meeting before the division of the Districts.” That was the old 
world before the coming of the Hierarchy to which he always 
looked with so much regret. 

The Provost was burdened, too, about finances. On three 
occasions he remarks that he can no longer afford the expense 
of the long railway journey to the Midlands. It is possible that 
in his old age he became a little odd upon this subject. He was 
accustomed to remark that he was “all alone except for the 
company of my two parrots”. He had the accustomed reactions 
of the older generation towards the convert parsons, nor was he 
much in sympathy with the Irish. “I think,” he wrote on one 
occasion, “‘he told me that your Johnson was an Irishman. I 
hope not.”’ All his affections were concentrated on Sedgeley 
Park and the old Parkers. He would write to his contemporaries 
with a jovial friendship. He would set down his coarse jokes 
for them. 

He was always most at ease with the older generation, 
which had not known the Oxford Movement. The efforts that 
the Provost made on behalf of a boy from his parish, Wulstan 
Ribbands, will indicate the nature of his contacts. Wulstan had 
been paid for at Sedgeley Park by Lord Stafford, but had left 
after a year. Then the Provost thought that a Catholic of his 
acquaintance, Mr Lovett, a carpenter, in Dorset Street, London, 
might take him and teach him that trade. He felt that he should 
not just become a builder’s labourer at Costessey. Finally the 
young man’s railway fare was paid to Cheltenham, where he 
was to become apprenticed to Mr George Williams, a Catholic 
bookseller in that town. 

The Provost kept up with his old friendships, with Canon 
Abbot at St John’s, Norwich, and Canon Last at Ingatestone 
Hall. He visited his contemporary Ned Huddlestone, who was 
living with his brother the squire of Sawston. He went as far 
away as Wardour Castle. During fifty-two years he was only 
absent from Costessey three times upon a Sunday. The Provost’s 
Roman doctorate of divinity was conferred on him by brief in 
the early part of the pontificate of Pius IX. It is rather pathetic 
y that it was felt, even at Costessey, that he was outmoded. Thus 
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in his funeral sermon Canon Dalton of Northampton mentioned 
that the Provost did not keep up sufficiently with the progress 
of religion and that he disliked new devotions. No retreats were 
given in his parish by any members of a Religious Order. A 
comment in middle life on Cotton bears on this last point, 
“Faber was there,” the Provost wrote on 1 February 1864, 
‘“‘with a few young men of some indescribable order which he 
was setting up at the time: and I think that they called them. 
selves Wilfridians.”” Dr Husenbeth was interested in his garden 
and secured new plants for the Norfolk soil. Such was the back- 
ground of the life of a learned man. 

It is as well to set down briefly the varied results of his 
labours and his researches. In the first place he was accustomed 
to make translations from both French and German. In 1826 
he had translated L’ Ecolier Chretien by M. Collet and two years 
later came another translation of the Discussion Amicale written 
by the Bishop of Strasbourg. There were twenty-four original 
songs written and adapted to German melodies. In 1826 there 
was some controversy. A defence of the Creed and description 
of the Catholic Church against the Rev. J. Blanco White’s Poor 
Man’s Preservative against Popery. In 1830 came a four-volume 
edition of the Breviarium Romanum with the offices of the English 
Saints. There was a Missal and Vesper book for the use of the 
laity. 

Two other titles are more unexpected. The first is the 
Authentic Accounts of Dominica Lazzari the Addolorata and 
Maria von Morl the Ecstatica now living in the Tyrol. These 
were translated from the German in 1841. It seems possible 
that these were inspired by his visit to Alton and the transla- 
tions may perhaps have been undertaken at Lord Shrewsbury’s 
request. Parallel with this there may stand a work of Provost 
Husenbeth’s old age, the translation of the Abbé Richard’s 
account of the Apparitions at Pontmain. This came out in 1871. 

In 1849 he brought out Notes of the English Colleges and 
Convents established on the Continent, a manuscript which had 
been left in an unfinished state by the Hon. Edward Petre. It 
may here be mentioned that eleven funeral sermons were sub- 
sequently printed mainly relating to members of his patron’s 
family. They included, however, discourses relating to Dr 
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Bowden and Canon McDonnell. There was also a discourse 
preached at the funeral of Bishop Wareing of Northampton at 
East Bergholt; the only bishop on the Provost’s list. 

There then came the principal books of his later life, the 
lives of Monsignor Weedall and Bishop Milner and the history 
of Sedgeley Park School in Staffordshire. The Emblems of Saints, 
issued in 1860, was perhaps the most characteristic of all his 
writings. It was largely in connexion with the subject of this 
work that the Provost contributed his thirteen hundred entries 
to Notes and Queries. 

In December 1870 he had only two more years to live. “I 
send you,” he wrote to Canon Moore, “‘a copy of my little book 
on the miraculous events of Lourdes.”’ One parrot still survived. 
“The one I loved most for his affectionate disposition died in 
March of last year.” It must have been rather sad sitting in the 
evenings over his tea and chops. In the presbytery at Costessey 
the Provost’s mind returned to Sedgeley Park. He remembered 
how he had come to the Park at 5 p.m. on a Monday afternoon 
in April 1803. He had heard the bells of Wolverhampton half- 
muffled and half-joyful rung out to celebrate Trafalgar and 
Nelson’s death. From Sedgeley village the postman left for 
Wolverhampton daily at four in the afternoon and for Dudley 
at half-past two. Through his boyhood and his youth Wolver- 
hampton had been growing. It was a centre of the new coach 
services. The “Triumph” made the fastest run, leaving the 
Golden Fleece for London at three in the morning. From all 
over England the boys came in by them, by the “‘Royal Mail” 
from Coventry and by the “Emerald” from Shrewsbury. The 
“Erin-go-Bragh” brought those from Liverpool and Stafford. 
The boys trudged in from Wolverhampton over the rough 
heath past the Gospel Oak and the Seven Stars, where the 
nailers went. Sedgeley Park was in fact home to Provost 
Husenbeth. 

The funeral was in the midst of winter in 1872. Bishop 
Amherst was unwell and was represented by Canon Dalton. 
The beginning of the sermon may be quoted. “Can it be,” 
began the Canon, “that the Very Reverend Frederick Charles 
Husenbeth, Doctor of Divinity, President of the Brotherhood, 
Provost of the Chapter of Northampton, and Vicar-General 
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of Northampton is no more? I will not detain you, Reverend 
and dear Brethren, with any lengthened biography of Provost 
Husenbeth; that belongs to others.” “I allude,” so runs the note 
to the printed text, “‘to the Very Rev. Provost Bagnall and to the 
Reverend John Gascoyne, who were both present on this occa- 
sion.” Neither took the opportunity thus offered. I suggest that 
it would prove an interesting work for a priest with leisure. 
Davip MATHEW 


THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT! 


NYONE who makes a special study of some subject should 
keep on reminding himself that, however little he likes 

the word, he is a specialist. Not that it is very difficult to 
be a specialist in the subject of Scripture—the Old Testament 
in particular is looked at so little these days that almost anyone 
who has read a book about it can be called a specialist. But the 
fact still remains that any specialist is in danger of taking for 


granted a whole background which his readers do not share. 
It is not simply that he consciously decides not to bore his 
readers with certain basic considerations which he can safely 
take as read. It is rather that in his splendid isolation it does not 
even occur to him that anyone is still bothered with these basic 
considerations. He got past that stage ages ago. If he is a Scrip- 
turist, he is liable to take up the first chapters of Genesis and 
write blithely about the theological significance of the creation 
and the fall, without the vaguest suspicion that the questions 
his readers are asking are far more fundamental: they are still 
thinking in terms of ribs and apples and serpents and fig leaves. 
They are on a completely different wavelength. And who shall 
blame them? It is only in the last fifty years or so that the 
specialists have themselves moved off that wavelength. 

Let it be stated clearly then, from the outset, for the sake of 
anyone who feels rather uncomfortable about the first two 
chapters of Genesis, who thinks that this rather childish account 

1 From a conference given at the Oxford chaplaincy, November 1958. 
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of the origins of the world and of man was all right for the 
nursery along with the other fairy tales, but that it is incompat- 
ible with our modern knowledge of geology and anthropology, 
who is rather embarrassed by this primitive picture of a uni- 
verse finished in six days and a mankind moulded out of the 
clay, and who would be far happier if he could dismiss it—that 
it would be far better if he did. If he is looking for information 
of that kind, he will find a modern science book infinitely more 
accurate (if infinitely less readable). Nothing obliges us to think 
that the author of the first two chapters of Genesis was interested 
in giving us that sort of information, that he was using personal 
notes left by Adam to instruct us exactly how and when the 
universe and mankind came to be. In fact everything obliges us 
to realize that he was concerned with something far more impor- 
tant, the theological questions of what the world is and what 
man is. 

And the same must be said about chapter 3. If anyone 
imagines that the purpose of this chapter is to provide him with 
scientific information about the toxic properties of a certain 
tree, and the precise circumstances which first brought it about 
that serpents crawl on their belly when all decent animals have 
legs, then he might just as well tear the page out as useless. The 
author of this chapter is dealing with far deeper issues. He is 
still a theologian, and he is concerned with a problem which 
is going to tax men’s minds long after they have found out all 
there is to know about botany and zoology: how a God-designed 
universe could ever have turned into the world of our everyday 
experience. Man as he knows him is clearly not as he ought to 
be. What was it that went wrong when, as even we would say, 
everything in the garden was so lovely? 

It is rather remarkable that people ever did take that tree 
so literally. After all, the author had tied an immense label to 
it, to warn us that he was thinking of something much more 
sinister than a mere bite out of an apple. This tree, he said, was 
the Knowledge of Good and Evil. Its fruit, he said, would make 
aman like God. King David had had this sort of knowledge and 
so had his son Solomon. Both were acclaimed by Israelite tra- 
dition as paragons of wisdom because they possessed the pene- 
trating mind which can distinguish between what is really good 
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and what is really evil (cf. 2 Sam. xiv, 17; 3 Kings iii, 9-12; 
iv, 29-34; Prov. ii, 6; Wisd. viii, 19—-ix, 12; Ecclus. ii, 15; and 
the Sapiential Literature in general). But they had it as a gift 
from God. They had it only because God allowed them to 
share His own wisdom. As a right, this knowledge of good and 
evil belongs to God alone. He alone determines what shall be 
called good and what evil. He will give this knowledge to the 
man who humbly asks for it, but the beginning of this wisdom 
is fear of the Lord to whom alone it belongs by right (Prov. i, 7; 
ix, 10; xv, 33; Ps. cx, 10). If a man snatches at it independently 
of God, if he claims the right to make his own good and evil, 
then he is equivalently setting himself up as his own god. And 
we do it in every sin that we commit: “I am going to call this 
good, whatever God calls it.”” There is not sarcasm, but bitter 
truth in the conclusion that God makes to the whole scene: 


Behold man is become like one of us deciding his own good 
and evil (Gen. iii, 22). 


Let us stop worrying about the images and symbols that the 
author has used to express this truth. Let us admire instead the 


accuracy with which he has put his finger on the root cause of 
all sin as man’s decision to be his own god. It is this that he 
wants us to recognize as the thing that has destroyed God’s 
harmonious plan. It is this that he wants to point to as the 
origin of the discord and tension which will fill the rest of his 
pages. That, surely, was well worth saying. 

Is that as far as we can go? Did the author of Genesis mean 
to leave it as unspecified and as general as all that? It is extra- 
ordinary how widespread is the conviction that he did not, 
that between the lines we are meant to see the suggestion of a 
far more specific sin, in fact a sin of a sexual nature. In the 
mind of many people this conviction is closely connected with 
the suspicion that there is something faintly unwholesome about 
the use of sex anyway. But it is not confined to people like that. 
There have been Scripture scholars of all times, and poets like 
Milton, and dramatists like Shaw, who have also taken it for 
granted that the knowledge of good and evil was really the 
knowledge of what we call the facts of life, and that the for- 
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bidden fruit was the use of the sexual faculties. It was the act of 
procreation which would have made man like the Creator, and 
which was therefore forbidden him. It was man’s snatching of 
this divine life-force which brought him into conflict with God 
and is the cause of all his shame and sorrow. The conviction, let 
it be repeated, is so universal that it has even been incorporated 
into a recent popular song, whose lyrics needed no footnotes to 
explain the reference: 


When you walk in the garden 
The garden of Eden 

With a beautiful woman... . 
Can you obey the command? 


Now that interpretation of man’s first disobedience is as old 
as the hills. It was popular already in the time of St Augustine, 
and one does not need to be a brilliant latinist to grasp the 
general drift of his comment on it. Jllud, he said, est ridiculum. 
And it is. After all, it contradicts not only the explicit mention 
of the creation of two distinct sexes (which presumably could 
have had only one purpose), but it distinctly disregards the 
whole make-up of the second chapter of Genesis, whose one aim 
is to present the beauty of marriage as God designed it. Where 
the first creation account had been content to throw in a men- 
tion of woman as co-regent of God’s universe with man (i, 27), 
the second has deliberately placed man alone at the beginning 
of the whole process of creation, and has had him waiting 
through all the creation of the plants and the trees and the 
beasts and the birds, so that when woman is finally presented 
to him she can be greeted with a shout of joy as creation’s 
climax, and marriage seen as creation’s crown: 


This, at last, is a help meet for man; therefore shall a man 
leave father and mother in order to be united to his wife so that 
the two become one flesh (ii, 24). 


It was not the Hebrews who thought marriage something shady. 
It was just the other way round. It was the pagans among 
whom the Hebrews lived who had debased marriage by regar- 
ding woman as man’s slave, a toy made for his convenience and 
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pleasure. It is precisely in view of this degraded notion of his 
pagan contemporaries that the author of Genesis extols the 
dignity of marriage as God designed it. He was certainly not one 
to suggest that sin was to be identified with the marriage act: 
this was an essential part of God’s plan for mankind. 

But he could suggest that it was to be identified with the 
~ perversion of that plan. In fact if there is any connexion at all 
between chapter 3 and chapter 2, that is presumably what he 
did suggest. If he has given such prominence in chapter 2 to 
womanhood and marriage as the climax of God’s design, and if 
the fulfilment of that design in motherhood does not come until 
chapter 4 with the birth of Cain, then we must presume that 
the account of sin which occurs in between is meant to indicate 
an interruption of that design. In other words, the whole make- 
up of chapter 2 suggests that it is precisely in this matter of 
marriage that man has, in chapter 3, disfigured the work of 
God. It seems that the popular conviction about the meaning 
of the Serpent’s temptation is not so far out after all. 

To put it more clearly, what the author of Genesis is pointing 
to as the root of all sin is not the use of the sexual faculties, but 
the deification of them, the making of them into an object of 
worship. Now this is just what the pagan Chanaanites had done: 
they had made a god of sex. He was symbolized by the Serpent, 
and his cult consisted in the free gratification of the desires of his 
devotees. It was this cult of sex which had led to the degrada- 
tion of woman mentioned above. The one went with the other. 
Once woman is worshipped merely for her sexual attraction, 
she is necessarily reduced to the level of a beast. 

And it was this cult, too, which the author of Genesis saw as 
“ a blow at the very heart of the God-designed universe. In the 
right order of things, woman was neither a goddess nor a slave 
but the creature of God and the companion of man. In the 
right order of things, procreation was not a mastering of the 
divine life-force but a blessing given by God to those who 
humbly ask for it. To snatch that power out of the hands of 
God and to dedicate it to one’s own pleasure, that is the worship 
of false gods. If sin consists ultimately in the attempt to claim 
independence of God, this sin is its vilest example. 

To this extent, then, the widespread feeling about the mean- 
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ing of the forbidden fruit has not been far wrong. That does not 
mean that man’s first disobedience in fact consisted in such a 
degradation of his marriage. The author of Genesis has no infor- 
mation about the precise nature of the first sin. If he has 
described it in these terms and painted it in these colours, it is 
because for his particular audience that was the most striking 
example of man making his own good and evil. We have only 
to glance at the Prophets to realize what a fascination this 
fertility cult held for the Jews from one end of their history to 
the other. There is hardly a page on which Isaias and Jeremias 
and the rest do not plead with their people to leave these false 
gods and return to the Lord. The Jews, as the student wrote in 
his examination paper, were revolting all the time. For such an 
audience, and in such an atmosphere, this worship of sex repre- 
sented the power of evil at its most devilish work. Nor can we 
pretend that this particular emphasis has lost any of its relevance 
for our own age. At 3000 years’ distance the atmosphere seems 
strangely to linger on, murky as ever. The Chanaanites were not 
the last to set up a sex-symbol and worship it. The original 
readers of Genesis were not the last to feel the attraction of it 
pulling at their heart strings, or to need the promise of one who 
would crush the head of this man-made god. 

It is easy to look down on these early chapters of Genesis, 
with a rather patronizing smile, as a piece of colourful folklore 
adapted to the mentality of a people at a primitive stage of 
development, but which we, with our more cultured outlook, 
cannot really be bothered with. The theologian knows better. 
He knows that here is a fundamental statement of things to 
which he must keep returning if he is to provide any sort of 
solution to the ever-present problem of evil. Here is his assur- 
ance that the mankind he knows, engaged in a constant struggle 
with suffering and death, is not the mankind planned by God, 
who made us for happiness and life. Here is his assurance that 
ultimately the only true evil is the revolt against God which has 
distorted that plan, and which, if it were not checked, would 
reduce the whole of God’s work to chaos. And if this penetrating 
analysis of sin is presented as one into which each man can look 
and see himself, here is his assurance that it must also be placed 
at the beginning of man’s history, as the root and cause of all 
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sinfulness. We shall never have done with meditating on these 
things. If this is primitive folklore, let us have more of it. 
H. J. RicwHarps 


POPE PIUS IX 


HE news that the process for the canonization of Pope 

Pius IX is steadily advancing makes it opportune to con- 
sider again the character and achievement of a Pope who had, 
in his lifetime, and has often had since, a very poor Press in 
England. 

Only one nineteenth-century Pope can be said to have been 
really popular in this country, and that was the first—Pope 
Pius VII, who was elected in 1800, and who endeared himself 
to Englishmen by refusing to close his coasts to our shipping, 
when Napoleon ordered him to, and who suffered five years’ 
imprisonment in France for his opposition to the Emperor. 
Pius VII’s portrait is still to be seen at Windsor Castle, along 
with other rulers who helped us to defeat the Corsican; and 
when the long war ended at last British diplomacy helped, at 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815, to restore him to the full 
extent of his traditional territories in Italy. 

After Pius VII’s death, in 1823, his successors became iden- 
tified, in English eyes, with illiberal political rule in the Papal 
States, and with authoritarianism in matters religious and 
intellectual; only with Leo XIII (1878-1903) did they see once 
more, on the Chair of Saint Peter, a Pope whom they were 
prepared to recognize as “abreast of his times”. A large part of 
the intervening period, namely from 1846 to 1878, had been 
occupied by the pontificate of Pope Pius IX, the longest reign 
in Papal history, and one which had seen a number of dramatic 
events, including the occupation of Rome by Mazzini and 
Garibaldi in 1849, and the more permanent occupation of the 
city by the new Italian State in 1870. On the religious side it 

1 Those who have read that outstanding study of Old Testament theology The 


Two Edged Sword (Milwaukee, 1956) will know how much of the thought in this 
article is indebted to its author, Fr J. L. McKenzie, s.j. 
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had seen the definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin (1854), the publication of the Syllabus 
of Errors (1864), and the calling of the Vatican Council (1869) 
at which the dogma of Papal Infallibility was defined. 

When Giovanni Maria Mastai-Ferretti was elected Pope in 
1846 he was only fifty-four years old and was regarded as a 
“mere boy’. And for two years his behaviour rather confirmed 
the misgivings of critics, for he showed a love of novelty, 
whether in introducing gas lighting to the streets of Rome, both 
sexes to his parties in the gardens of the Quirinal, railways to 
Ostia and Civita Vecchia, or liberal institutions to the govern- 
ment of the Papal States. “Born and brought up,” said 
Metternich, “‘in a liberal family, he has been formed in a bad 
school.” 

His parents, who lived at Sinigaglia, on the Adriatic coast, 
were, it is true, more liberal than Metternich thought proper, 
though they were also aristocratic, and instilled into their son a 
love of good manners and correct etiquette. The atmosphere of 
the home was more enlightened than was customary in good 
families in the Papal States in those days, and the young 
Mastai-Ferretti became adventurous (he went on a mission to 
Chile in 1823—the first future-Pope ever to cross the Atlantic), 
and he grew up generous and warm-hearted. As Archbishop of 
Spoleto, and then Bishop of Imola (both dioceses in the Papal 
States) he was stirred to indignation by the appalling plight of 
the poor, and by the violent methods of the police and their 
agents, and he lodged his complaints at Rome. As Pope he 
started by releasing the political prisoners, by visiting the gaols, 
the schools, and the hospitals, and by introducing liberal reforms. 

All this seemed admirable, both to the Roman people and 
to foreign observers. But unfortunately, after two rather hectic 
years, there followed the storm of 1848-9, when the Italians 
made war on the Austrians without Papal support, when the 
revolutionary leaders tried to coerce the new Pope, laying siege 
to him in the Quirinal, so that he fled to Gaeta, and Mazzini 
tuled in Rome. It was a disillusioning experience for Pius IX, 
and when the French had driven Mazzini and Garibaldi out of 
the Eternal City, and he had returned there himself in 1850, 
his attitude had quite changed. Convinced that there were no 
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laymen at Rome capable of running a responsible democratic 
government there, and that in any case such government was 
incompatible with his spiritual position, he now entrusted most 
of the political business to his new Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Antonelli, and ceased to attempt to introduce liberal reforms, 
Soon he was in conflict not only with the liberals in his own 
States but also with the liberal government at Turin, where 
King Victor Emmanuel was committed to defending a demo- 
cratic constitution. Since the Turin Government had now em- 
barked on a whole programme of anti-clerical legislation, clos- 
ing the monasteries and convents, abolishing the feast days, 
secularizing marriage, and introducing divorce, the Pope be- 
came involved in an acute quarrel with that Government, which 
turned into open warfare when Victor Emmanuel took over 
most of the Papal States and incorporated them in his new 
Kingdom of Italy. And since the Piedmontese and their French 
supporters accompanied the spoliation with lectures to the Pope 
about “‘progress, liberalism, and recent civilization” he made a 
violent allocution in 1861 denouncing these principles, a denun- 
ciation which he soon repeated in his famous Syllabus of Errors 
(1864). 

The ‘volte face was now complete. The liberal innovating 
Pope of 1847 had become the symbol of European reaction by 
1864. He had denounced, in the Syllabus, the liberties fashion- 
able in the progressive Europe of his time, such as unrestricted 
liberty of speech, and of the Press, or an equal footing for all 
religions. He had denounced these things not as temporary ex- 
pedients, which might be necessary enough in countries of 
mixed religion, but on the grounds that they could not provide 
the ultimate ideal for society: “the Church,” he said, “will 
never admit it as a benefit and a principle that error and heresy 
should be preached to Catholic peoples”. And although he 
never denounced democratic government as such, maintaining 
the Church’s official indifference to forms of government, he 
made no secret of his preference for absolute monarchies. 

The great liberals amongst the Catholics of Europe, Mon- 
talembert in France, Lord Acton in England, Déllinger in 
Bavaria, were deeply shocked and distressed by the Syllabus. 
Still more so, naturally enough, was liberal Protestant opinion 
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in England, which had sympathized with Mazzini’s republic at 
Rome, and more strongly with Turin, and believed the Papal 
States to be a mediaeval theocracy. It was a bad moment for 
the Roman hierarchy in England, restored as recently as 1850, 
to try to establish itself in the respect and affections of English- 
men. Rather, the establishment of their new sees was regarded 
as another example of Papal aggression, and Pope Pius IX, who 
had earlier enjoyed some popularity, now became the best-hated 
Pope since Saint Pius V, who had excommunicated Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Such was the politico-religious atmosphere when the Vatican 
Council assembled at Rome at the end of the year 1869. When 
that council ended by burying the famous “‘Gallican liberties”, 
including the theory that General Councils were superior to the 
Pope, when it had defined both the Papal primacy of jurisdic- 
tion throughout the Church and the Pope’s infallibility in the 
sphere of faith and morals, it was felt by some liberals, inside 
as well as outside the Church, that Pius IX had set up a dan- 
gerous religious despotism. At the same time, on the political 
side, his refusal to have any dealings with the new Italian 
State, which had confiscated his own States, and his instruction 
to good Catholics to boycott the new Italy, seemed to many the 
intransigent acts of a political fanatic. When he died in 1878 his 
only friends were the ardent ultramontanes. Three years later, 
when his coffin was moved from Saint Peter’s to San Paolo fuori 
le mura the Roman mob threw mud at it. 

But, if his enemies were many, so were his friends. Ultra- 
montanism was not particularly popular in Catholic England, 
even in Cardinal Manning’s time; but the ultramontane move- 
ment on the continent had reached such proportions (thanks 
largely to the work of the journalist Louis Veuillot) that Pius IX 
enjoyed an enormous popularity amongst the more ardent con- 
tinental Catholics generally, who were anxious to give him the 
title “Pius the Great’’. 

How does his reputation stand today? 

Few would deny, any more than they did in his lifetime, 
that he had remarkable personal and spiritual qualities. His 
generosity, warm-heartedness, and sense of humour were as 


evident as were the strength of his faith, which rested upon a 
Vol. xxv s 
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special devotion to our Lady, his insistence on purity, and his 
personal disinterestedness. Even his strongest opponents at the 
Vatican Council shared the general respect for him, which was 
enhanced by his misfortunes at the hands of the Italian liberals, 

What is more difficult is to estimate his stature as a states- 
man, whether in exercising his spiritual or in exercising his tem- 
poral jurisdiction. As temporal ruler of the Papal States it is 
evident that he failed, since he lost them. Could he have 
saved them? He tried first a liberal approach, then an auto- 
cratic one, and finally a military defence against invasion; and 
all three failed. The Papal States, it is now generally agreed, 
were anachronistic by his time. Should he have recognized this 
and relinquished them voluntarily? He did not feel he had the 
right to do that, nor did he feel at all inclined to do so, on 
account of the anti-clerical character of those who would take 
them over. We may blame him for failing to face the facts; but 
if so we must also blame his predecessor Pius VII, and the great 
Secretary of State Consalvi, for the exceptional efforts they 
made at the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, to recover the whole 
of the Papal States for the Pope. The critic is on safer ground in 
blaming him for his behaviour after those States were lost—for 
his refusal, that is, to recognize the new Kingdom of Italy 
formed in 1860, and for withdrawing Catholics from Italian 
politics by his famous non-expedit of 1868. But if so we must 
blame more severely his successors Leo XIII and Saint Pius X 
for maintaining that boycott even after it had become clear 
that Italy had succeeded in establishing herself as a political 
reality. 

Pius IX, as he himself recognized, was not a great politician, 
but even a very great politician would have failed in the situa- 
tion in which he found himself, for neither the demand for a 
democratic constitution nor the demand for a united Italy was 
compatible with the existence of the Pope’s temporal power. 

And his spiritual power? 

It is in the transformation of the spiritual position of the 
Papacy during his pontificate that the permanent significance 
of the reign of Pius IX is to be found. When he ascended the 
throne in 1846 it was still being taught in many of the seminaries 
of Europe that bishops owed their jurisdiction directly to God 
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and not mediately through the Pope, that rulers had the right 
to exclude Papal Nuncios or Papal missives from their countries, 
that a General Council was necessary for the infallible definition 
of dogma. By the end of his reign all these beliefs were dead. For 
the most part this was the work of the Vatican Council, but for 
that council the ground had been prepared by the ultramontane 
movement and also by the Pope himself. When Pius IX defined 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, in 1854, after only an informal consultation with certain 
of the bishops, he was establishing an important precedent. 
When he encouraged huge gatherings of the clergy at Rome, 
such as occurred in 1867, as well as periodic visits by the bishops 
ad limina, he was establishing another. The definitions of the 
Vatican Council, though not brought about, as critics pre- 
tended, by his “coercion”, owed much, humanly speaking, to 
the new outlook towards Rome which he had engendered. 

To the pontificate, then, of Pius IX, belongs the peculiar 
authority attaching to the modern Papacy. And, in the sphere 
of devotion, to that pontificate belongs a new impetus towards 
the veneration of our Blessed Lady, which found its natural 
development when the late Pope Pius XII defined the dogma 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary in 1950. For 
these positive achievements he will still be remembered when 
his frustrating political failures have been forgotten. 

E. E. Y. Haes 


SHADOWS OF ARS 


CONVERT to the Catholic Church from that not unim- 
portant constituency of Protestantism known as the 
Evangelical movement will have a quite special reason for 
giving honour to St John Baptist Vianney in 1959, the centenary 
year of his holy death. At least, whenever I read the story of his 
life—I have by me Lancelot Sheppard’s recent biography—I 
am reminded of certain great Evangelicals who in some measure 
anticipated the kind of work which he did to an eminent degree. 
And I believe that when the facts are presented, it will be found 
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that these men outside the visible body did as they did because 
they were Evangelicals rather than adherents of the “low”, 
erastian, affair which in the eighteenth century particularly 
went as “religion’’. 

The first name that comes to my mind is Richard Baxter 
of Kidderminster. It is unfortunately only too commonly said 
by Catholics that the puritan was a kill-joy, a morose fellow 
who was never so happy as when he was employing a troop of 
Cromwellian ironsides to maintain the rigorous Sabbath. But 
Richard Baxter was not a Cromwellian. He was a constitutional 
royalist and became one of Charles I’s chaplains. After the 
restoration he was offered the see of Hereford, but instead joined 
the ranks of the 2500 Puritan ministers who were in 1662 ejected 
from their livings. He suffered under Judge Jeffreys who fined 
him 500 marks and imprisoned him for eighteen months. His 
great work was done as the parson of Kidderminster. He 
arrived in that town to find it not unlike Ars. In a quiet, 
dogged manner he toiled to make it a Christian town. He was 
essentially a quiet man and there is nothing spectacular about 
him that we may record. He wrote what was for many years a 
Puritan best-seller, the Saint’s Everlasting Rest. But I usually think 
of him as the author of the charming little hymn: 


Lord, it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live. 


It is said that during his ministry some six hundred souls in 
Kidderminster were ‘“‘converted”’. In the context that would 
mean some perceptible spiritual change from a probably notorious 
evil life to a habit of piety. The peculiar phenomenon of some- 
what dramatic conversion as an essential prerequisite to the 
Christian life is generally unknown until the preaching of the 
Wesleys in the next century. 

The Wesleys produced through their Methodism not only 
the Methodist movement which gradually became a sect out- 
side the Anglican but a virtual methodism within the Anglican 
pale which, because its leaders were content to remain within 
their parishes, may be said to have begun the Evangelical 
movement in the Church of England. 
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It is customary to confuse this movement with the old “‘Low 
Church” party. As a matter of fact the old Low Churchmen 
were hostile to the Evangelical movement, chiefly because of 
its “enthusiasm”. And they were the chief persecutors of the 
Wesleys. One of them, Bishop Marsh of Peterborough, invented 
his famous “trap”, eighty-seven cunningly chosen questions to 
which full, clear unequivocal answers had to be given before any 
curate could obtain a licence or incumbent be admitted to a 
benefice, a test worked out deliberately to exclude Evangelicals. 

“The deepest and most fervid religion in England,” wrote 
the High Churchman, Liddon, in his Life of Pusey, “during the 
first three decades of this century was that of the Evangelicals.” 
Itseems right that Catholics should have some knowledge of the 
kind of faith and life which was theirs. And we may recall that 
Newman himself confessed his debt to two great Evangelicals, 
Scott and Romaine. 

By far the most endearing of the eighteenth-century Evan- 
gelicals was Jean Guillaume de la Flechére, a Swiss who had 
become so estranged from the hard Calvinism of Geneva that he 
came to England as a tutor. Here he became John William 
Fletcher and here he heard the Methodists. A lady jested about 
his earnestness and prophesied: “I shall wonder if our tutor 
does not turn Methodist by and by.” 

“Methodist, madam,” said he; “pray what is that?” She 
answered: ‘“‘Why, the Methodists are a people who do nothing 
but pray.” “Then,” said he, “by the help of God I will find 
them out.”” He did find them out in London and there found a 
species of Christianity vastly different from the stern Calvinism 
of his home. 

He was ordained priest by the Bishop of Bangor in 1757 and 
went to work at Madeley in the Severn Valley. 

Madeley was then a large village “remarkable for little else 
than the ignorance and profanity of its inhabitants”, containing 
some prosperous farmers who spent much of their time in drink, 
several hundred farm labourers rather like their masters, the 
colliers who had a reputation as degraded folk, and the forge- 
men of the iron works. The population was 3000. Most of them 
were rowdy, drunken, dissolute, semi-pagan. They deeply 
resented any interference with their habits. Fletcher must have 
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provided a striking contrast. A refined sensitive scholar (here, 
of course, the resemblance to Vianney breaks down) in poor 
health, unable yet to speak fluent English, he determined to be 
their minister. He stayed in Madeley for twenty-five years, and 
none could persuade him to move. George III asked through 
the Lord Chancellor whether he could not be tempted to some 
preferment. “Tell his Majesty,” answered Fletcher, “that | 
want nothing but more grace.” John Wesley also tried to tempt 
him out by asking him to be an itinerant; but though Fletcher 
did sometimes accompany Wesley on short preaching tours, he 
remained faithful to his stubborn villagers. 

His first job was to persuade them that the church was 
rather more important than the bull-ring. He called on every 
house in the village to urge the people to attend. Many told 
him they could not wake early enough. He therefore took a bell 
at five in the morning and travelled to the most distant parts of 
the parish. For some time he had to be content with small 
congregations. But gradually the numbers grew so that the 
church began to be crowded. At length he began to preach, as 
so many others of his kind preached, so that the hundreds 
listening in the churchyard could hear him. 

But Fletcher was not satisfied merely with successful ser- 
monizing. He wanted to Christianize everyone in Madeley and 
his method was the catechism. The children were catechized 
every Sunday afternoon; six Sunday Schools were begun in 
various parts of the parish and in the summer he held great 
open-air services in the woods. He taught the children to pray 
and wrote hymns for them to sing. Every weck-night a service 
was held in some part of the parish, either in a cottage or the 
open air. He gathered little.groups together and rose at dawn 
or even earlier to instruct them. 

Like Vianney he had to face the evil of that sort of public 
dancing which consisted chiefly of drunken revelry and worse. 
To stop these routs he, delicate and sensitive as he was, would 
come upon the throngs and risk injury in order to tell the 
participants of the wrong they were doing. “He always used to 
go after such fellows as I was,” said a collier, “to warn us and 
talk with us.” It appears that many of his converts traced the 
beginnings of their spiritual change to conversations begun after 
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Fletcher had caught up with them after one of these junket- 
ings. Of course, to many of us this sounds quite typically 
“puritanical”. And we may smile at the man who disapproves 
of what we may pretend is nothing more than innocent rural 
merrymaking. Perhaps were it not for the fact that Vianney 
took exactly the same line and took it because he knew very 
well that it was not innocent rural merrymaking, we might 
continue to make the same blunder. But in fact Fletcher was 
in no sense “puritan” in the sense of being a moral rigorist. He 
was, moreover, not “puritan” in the sense of advocating those 
very doctrines which he hated when he lived in Geneva. 

Fletcher’s spiritual strength is said to lie in the private con- 
versations he had with his people. (Here there seems to be a 
special parallel with Vianney.) But soon he was to meet with 
opposition. The rumour ran round the parish that he was, after 
all, a Jesuit priest. Then a movement began to withhold his 
living. His income was £100, much of which he gave away. But 
during these years he nearly starved. He could have had legal 
redress as his parochial enemies were refusing to pay tithes. But 
he refused to take this course. When a woman was prosecuted 
for letting him use a room to hold a meeting (an offence against 
the obsolescent Conventicle Act) he paid the fine of £20. 

At last a gang of colliers devised a great bull-baiting with 
their vicar as the bear. But a funeral caused him to go out of 
their way. 

Fletcher of Madeley became a fervent supporter of Wesley 
when Whitefield, Toplady and other Methodists broke with 
Wesley over the question of predestination. Fletcher knew his 
Calvin, and when he saw a revival of the doctrines which had 
troubled his youth he took up his pen to produce an answer in 
his Checks to Antinomianism. ‘‘I know not which to admire most,” 
said Wesley, “the purity of the language, the strength of the 
argument or the mildness and sweetness of the spirit that 
breathes through the whole.” 

But he went on with his parish work during the feud. He 
was always the parish parson, and he died of a fever caught 
while visiting a sick member of the parish. His last words were: 
“O my poor! What will become of my poor!” 

Several Evangelical clergy of the Church of England did, 
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however, tend towards the Calvinist doctrines. Among them was 
Samuel Walker, once a very gay, frivolous card-player and 
habitué of the Assembly Rooms of Truro, then a gay town. An 
even more rigorous Cornish Calvinist was the redoubtable 
Robert Hawker who was whilom vicar of King Charles’ Church 
in Plymouth. He defended his beliefs in several volumes, and 
unless we had other evidence we would suppose he was a singu- 
larly unlovable man. But any beggar could wheedle sixpence 
out of him and he is known to have stripped his beds to provide 
for the poor. He managed his congregation with a rod ofiron, but 
somehow never managed to control the mischievous grandson, 
who became the well-known Vicar of Morwenstow. 

In the Midlands about this time lived the somewhat eccen- 
tric John Berridge. Great was the sensation at Cambridge when 
it was known that the senior fellow of Clare, wit and scholar, had 
‘turned Methodist” (we should remember that “Methodist” 
then was a term that might be used for any devout Christian), 

Greater still was the sensation when he started to preach. 
As a Cambridge fellow he used to talk in a style he owed both to 
Hudibras and Aristophanes. But now his sermons were un- 
commonly dull, quite orthodox and unusually simple. At least, 
so they appear in the records. But he never preached according 
to those records; for interspersed with the dull, “‘official” text 
were quaint asides, racy anecdotes, and all kinds of obiter dicta 
which he found would reach the mind of the rural folk. 

It was here that the enemies of Methodism could point to 
what they regarded as proof of the evil nature of the movement, 
for, as the crowded congregation listened to Mr Berridge ex- 
pounding the great facts of eternity, some swooned, others cried 
out, while others again suffered fits. An observer wrote: 


The sermon had hardly begun when a mixture of various 
sounds arose from the congregation. Some were shrieking, some 
roaring aloud; the most general was a loud breathing like that 
of people half strangled and gasping for life. Others fell down as 
dead, some in silence, others with extreme noise. An able-bodied, 
fresh, healthy countryman dropped with a violence inconceiv- 
able. I heard the stamping of his feet ready to break the boards 
as he lay in strong convulsions at the bottom of the pew. About 
the same time another fell in agony. Immediately afterwards a 
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well dressed stranger who stood facing me, fell backward wring- 
ing his hands and roaring like a bull. All over the church a 
perfect Babel of noises broke out: some turned black in the face 
and gurgled as though being choked, some groaned, and all the 
time the preacher quietly went on speaking. 


Berridge was no orator. He never indulged in sensational 
sermonizing. It was said that “he prattled of Jesus”. He himself 
was always surprised by the physical results of his preaching and 
decided that, if they were of the devil, he should press on. Later 
the trouble died down so that a critic said that the services were 
a model of what the Church of England could effect. 

Further south stood Olney, a squalid little town in Bucking- 
hamshire “inhabited,” wrote Cowper, “‘by the half-starved and 
ragged of the earth’. The vicar, a good gentleman named 
Moses Browne, who accepted the chaplaincy of Morden College 
(an institution for decayed London merchants), left behind as 
curate-in-charge a truly remarkable parson in John Newton. 

Newton’s early life would easily fill half a dozen adventure 
books. Over the study mantelpiece at Olney stood—and, I 
believe, still stands—the text: “‘Since thou wast precious in My 
sight, thou hast been honourable. But thou shalt remember 
that thou wast a bondsman in the land of Egypt and the Lord, 
thy God, redeemed thee.” 

Son of the captain of a small trader, he spent his boyhood 
in the docks of many cities. He became an acknowledged expert 
in blasphemy. At seventeen he became an atheist. He was 
press-ganged, went into the slave trade and for a time was 
himself reduced to slavery under a black woman. His favourite 
form of wit was the parodying of stories from the Gospels and 
some of his behaviour disgusted hardened seamen who lived 
much as he did. He turned slave trader again, fought pirates, 
quelled mutinies and forced back slaves who burst the hatches 
in order to seize the ship. 

But during those years he formed a romantic attachment to 
a girl he had known when she was thirteen and he a young 
sailor. He had taught himself geometry and Latin. And then 
he came across the Imitation of Christ. It was the girl who 
made him less sure of his atheism. There came a time when he 
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began to listen to the Methodists and his thoughts turned 
towards ordination. It was through the efforts of the Evan. 
gelical Lord Dartmouth that the Bishop of Lincoln was per- 
suaded to accept him. But still the ex-sailor preferred to wear 
his naval jacket even when curate of Olney. 

It is sometimes said that Newton was responsible for Cowper’s 
attacks of acute melancholy. It is said that Cowper could not 
have had a worse clerical friend. That Catholics have said this 
kind of thing (I recall such a statement in a most sympathetic 
essay on Cowper) may be pardoned on the ground that 
Catholics do not as a rule know very much about the inner 
mind of Protestants and little of Calvinistic Protestantism. But 
that the charge is levelled by Protestants suggests that they need 
to be protected from themselves. 

The charge may easily be disproved. It is chiefly a matter 
of chronology. Cowper’s most serious attacks came upon him 
before he ever came to Olney. They came when he lived the 
life of a gay and careless and briefless barrister. If his later 
attacks took the form of religious depression, that was only 
natural since religion was of supreme importance to him. A 
financier under similar circumstances would suppose he was 
bankrupt. In any event the particular delusion from which he 
suffered—that he was “damned below Judas”—was in flat 
contradiction to his Calvinism. 

Newton and Cowper between them compiled a hymn-book 
which was used for generations on one side of my family. After 
the death of my grandmother at least a score of these Olney 
hymn-books came to light. And in the room where I write, there 
is a picture of one of my eighteenth-century ancestors whois hold- 
ing a copy in her hand. Among those hymns written by Newton 
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are: ‘“‘How sweet the Name of Jesus sounds”, ““Begone unbelief, 
my Saviour is near’’, “Glorious things of Thee are spoken”. 

Cowper’s hymns were, as we might expect, of much higher 
literary quality. They include: “Oh, for a closer walk with 
God”, “There is a fountain filled with blood’, “God moves ina 
mysterious way”, “Sometimes a light surprises”, “Hark, my 
soul, it is the Lord”’. 

If I have dared to suggest a rehabilitation of Newton in 


relation to Cowper, there is, in fact, some evidence to show 
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that, though lacking the powers of a Catholic priest, he was 
graced with a power of dealing as far as a Protestant minister 
could with individuals bowed down by a sense of sin. Indeed, an 
Evangelical minister, a former Vicar of Bermondsey, asserted 
| that “in the Roman church he would have been one of the most 
trusted of confessors”. Certainly to Olney came a stream of 
penitents eager to speak to this man who had been a great and 
notorious sinner. To many others he wrote letters. “‘It seems to 
be the Lord’s will that I should do most by my letters.” His 
sermons were poorly delivered and hesitant. But that did not 
hinder the crowds from the church; and a new gallery had to be 
erected to cope with them. 

Newton did not remain popular. He tried to stop the Guy 
Fawkes’ celebrations (could this also be argued as signs of a 
hidden popery?) on the ground that the bonfires again and again 
set alight the thatches of the cottages. There were riots and he 
had to leave the town. 

He was succeeded in 1781 by Thomas Scott, an Evangelical 
who had been a Unitarian, in fact, though cloaking his views 
in a way not then thought strange within the Establishment. 
He had tried to convert Newton to Unitarianism. But he was 
himself vanquished. When he took over Newton’s job, he found 
he was going to face great difficulties. He wrote very frankly 
upon them. 

There was a considerable class who had come under the 
influence of the Evangelical revival in Olney but who had 
lapsed into evil doing. ““They are almost all Calvinists,” wrote 
Scott, “even the most debauched of them.” We may see some- 
thing of such people from Cowper’s description of his neighbour, 
Geary Ball, who prided himself upon a religious experience 
“many years ago, which, though it has been followed by no 
better fruits than will grow in an ale-house, he dignifies by the 
name of conversion’. 

Scott was not the man to tackle this lapsed group and he 
failed badly in Olney. But he should be remembered by us 
because Newman admitted a debt to him. (“‘Scott,” wrote 
Newman, “‘was the writer who made a deeper impression on 
my mind than any other and to whom, humanly speaking, I 
owe my soul.’’) 
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In the north the great village parson of Haworth, William 
Grimshaw, founded a virile Evangelical tradition. In his earlier 
days, before he came to Haworth, he was typical of his kind at 
the time. He read prayers and a sermon on Sunday. “He 
refrained from gross swearing as much as possible, unless in 
suitable company, and when he got drunk, would take care to 
sleep it out before he came home.” He hunted, fished, played 
cards and might be described as a decent sort of chap. We do 
not know exactly what changed his life, though some think it 
was the death of his wife. But when in 1742 he came to Haworth 
he was the complete Evangelical. 

For three years there had been no clergyman in the parish. 
Before that there had been a scandal which even in those days 
had caused his predecessor to be unfrocked. The villagers had 
lapsed into heathenism. Every funeral had its “‘arvill” which 
was a drunken orgy and there were no religious rites when the 
body was laid in the grave. Sunday was market day in Bradford 
near by, and the men who stayed at home played football on the 
moors. Superstition was strong, especially the fear of Barguest, 
the phantom hound which prowled at night across the heather 
and which had to be propitiated by pagan rites. 

Grimshaw, unlike Fletcher, was a brawny, bull-necked man. 
His was a very muscular Christianity. He bullied the villagers 
into surrender and was known to chase men out of ale-houses 
and over walls to get them into church. 

He sometimes used to give out a long psalm before his 
sermon so that he could leave the church complete with riding 
crop to enter the Black Bull and other public houses and drive 
those he found therein into the pews. His sermons were couched 
in the West Riding dialect and this offended some of his Evan- 
gelical friends, though Newton defended him on the ground 
that “that is the best cat which catches the most mice”. 

His methods were sometimes original. When people excused 
themselves from divine worship on the grounds of too shabby 
clothes, he started special services for them. For others who said 
they lived too far off, he provided services locally, perhaps in a 
barn. He always believed in early rising. In this he was like the 
other great Evangelicals of his time. He used to hold services at 
five in the morning and the practice caught on in other parishes 
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where the incumbent was an Evangelical. Then he had his 
monthly visitation. This meant a visit to every family. His usual 
method was to borrow a farm-house kitchen to which seven or 
eight families would come. Everyone, including the servants, 
was expected there. Sometimes his flock rebelled. And after a 
time the old habits began to return. He once retaliated by 
dressing up as an old woman and going to one of the Sunday 
revels where he threw off his disguise and ordered the revellers 
to church. 

Wesley recorded his visit to Haworth in 1757 when, though 
a December storm raged, over a thousand communicants were 
at church. On another occasion no less than thirty-five bottles 
of wine were used for the communicants. This was at a time 
(and particularly in Yorkshire) when parishes were neglected, 
when clergy were absentees, and many children unbaptized. 
Grimshaw, like other Evangelicals, believed firmly that the paro- 
chial was the most practicable system of bringing the elements 
of Christianity to every man’s door; but if the system broke 
down through an absentee clerisy, the Evangelicals generally 
did not scruple to break the letter of the law and break bounds. 
Grimshaw broke the letter occasionally and twice the Arch- 
bishop of York received complaints. On each occasion he refused 
to interfere and said he wished his other clergy were like the 
vicar of Haworth. 

There was another at Huddersfield, none other than Henry 
Venn who arrived from Clapham in 1759. Huddersfield was 
then a village and the parish was of 4000 souls. Venn’s mission 
resembled Grimshaw’s in several ways. What he lacked in 
brawn and homeliness he made up in mental ability. He also 
gathered huge congregations. He may be remembered for 
writing an antidote to the latitudinarian Whole Duty of Man, 
which was written during the reaction to Puritanism. Venn’s 
work was called the Complete Duty of Man. 

The former rooted out of religion all movements of the soul 
towards holiness, and the reader was asked to care for his soul 
“by the same rules of common reason whereby he proceeds in 
his worldly business’’. He should attend church, pay his tithes, 
avoid drunkenness, and do his duty. Whitefield may be pardoned 
when he said that the author knew no more about Christianity 
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than about Mohammedanism. Venn was quite as practical. He 
deals with the average Christian’s problems, the use of money, 
the sins of the flesh, the details of everyday life, but his spirit is 
different. 

“Christ the Law-giver will always speak in vain unless 
Christ the Saviour be first known.” This, despite defects, was 
the message the Evangelicals came to bring to an England 
perishing because of the legalism of the time. 

The north-east became quite a stronghold of Evangelicalism. 
Hull was an example. At Helmsley, the Evangelical Conyers 
would ring what was called the Protestant Angelus every day 
so that his peasant parishioners in the fields would pause to 
offer a short prayer. In Bradford the blind vicar, John Crosse, 
was building gallery after gallery to seat the growing wor- 
shippers. The Evangelicals were in Leeds, Halifax and Dewsbury. 

It is no business of mine to make any kind of defence of 
Evangelicalism. As far as the Evangelicals did good, we may be 
grateful and let the facts speak for themselves. They were, of 
course, more or less “‘in heresy” on several points and were out 
of the visible church. Some of them—perhaps the greater 
number—were addicted to the Calvinistic theory concerning 
predestination, and this Calvinism may still be found among 
certain clergy of the Evangelical tradition. In Wales the Evan- 
gelical clergy were generally ejected and founded the Calvinistic 
Methodist connexion, which, however, was not formally a sect 
till 1812. 

It is sometimes charged against the Evangelicals that they 
were lacking in intellectual ability. But the charge will not hold. 
Walker of Truro as a young man possessed brilliant conversa- 
tional powers; Romaine was undoubtedly an intellectual; Clark 
of Chesham was a learned man, “the walking synopsis of scrip- 
tural commentators”; Scott, though self-taught, impressed 
Newman; Joseph Milner of Hull had been a headmaster and 
was always the scholar. A leading Evangelical layman was 
Bacon the sculptor. But the charge seems to have stuck. One 
reason may be that in the nature of things the Evangelical 
parsons were chiefly concerned with bringing what they knew 
of the Gospel to poor and illiterate folk. 

The various parallels with Vianney need not be too heavily 
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underlined. Ifnone of the Evangelicals I have named approached 
his heroic sanctity (perhaps Fletcher of Madeley comes nearest), 
they all tried to do much the same fundamentally evangelical 
work under curiously similar conditions. Sometimes you see 
signs of their appreciation of penance as when John Pugh of 
Rauceby in Lincolnshire insisted on a penitent’s wearing a 
white sheet in church. 

The Evangelicals did not invent any new theology. They 
taught the articles in the creed, insisting with strong emphasis 
upon the doctrine of the blessed Trinity (against the fashionable 
Socinianism of their age). They also emphasized the soterio- 
logical aspects of Christianity, the guilt of man, his helplessness 
to save his soul, his laying hold of the merits of Christ and the 
need for sanctification (in distinction to the view of the extreme 
Calvinists, of whom we should name Toplady of Broad Hem- 
bury in Devon). They came in the nineteenth century to be 
regarded as the more vehemently anti-Catholics; but this aspect 
of their tradition could mislead us. It was no business of 
Catholics to take sides in the High Church versus Evangelical 
quarrel. Moreover, as Catholics may well observe, the Church 
herself is none the less evangelical because of its insistence upon 
those matters which drew Newman into her. The Curé d’Ars 
was, in fact, a great Evangelical in the truest sense. 

H. W. J. Epwarps 


CATHOLICS AND COLOUR PREJUDICE: 
SOME TENTATIVE REFLEXIONS 


ESIDES the very large number of workers from the West 

Indies, there are in the United Kingdom this year some 
38,000 students from Africa and Asia. The main difference 
between these two groups is that the workers are here to stay, 
but the students are here to get their qualifications and they 
then return to their countries, where they become part of the 
new opinion-forming middle classes. The presence of so large a 
number of what have come to be called “‘coloured people” in 
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England has brought this country, perhaps for the first time, 
face to face with the problems that arise when a number of 
different races live side by side in daily contact. 


Theological Principles 

The general principles of theology in the light of which this 
situation is to be viewed are clear and simple enough. The 
human race is one, deriving its origin from one single pair. 
Some of the Fathers—Ephraem, Ambrose and Theodoret— 
regard the creation of Eve from Adam as being mainly an affir- 
mation of the unity of mankind, the absolute homogeneity of 
human nature in man and woman and in all their descendants, 
The human race is not only one in its origin, it is one also in 
its end. But this ultimate unity is to be achieved by a welding 
together of a multiplicity of races, cultures and peoples round 
the throne of God, and the instrument of this unification is 
Christ our Lord. From a unity of solitude in its origin mankind 
proceeds to a unity of plentitude in its end, developing on the 
way, in their many and varied forms, the almost infinite poten- 
tialities inherent in the human being. It is therefore right and 
natural that humanity should develop through a multiplicity of 
races and peoples and cultures towards that ultimate union in 
harmony which is the vision of St John in the Apocalypse. Thus 
Christianity combines a radical assertion of the unity of man- 
kind with a recognition of the diversity of the peoples which 
compose it. The essential unity of mankind necessarily implies 
the essential dignity of that human nature which is the same in 
all men. This dignity of all men under the Fatherhood of God 
is indeed a brotherhood in sin in need of the Redemption of 
Christ. But that Redemption is itself universal. There is no 
statement in Scripture of the Redemption that does not also 
speak of its universality, for the redeemed there is “‘neither Jew 
nor Gentile, bond nor free, but all are one’. 

Such are the general theological principles involved. Their 
application to a concrete situation is, as always, a difficult 
matter requiring thought and effort and above all, faith and 
charity. Without this, human egoism and pride inevitably 
transform differences into antagonisms and diversities into 
causes of misunderstandings and quarrels. 
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The Situation in the United Kingdom 

The concrete situation in England is, that some 200,000 coloured 
workers and some 38,000 students from Africa and Asia have 
come to live amongst a population of 50 millions. The workers 
are here to remain and the students to study and return. The 
workers are overwhelmingly from the West Indies with some 
from India and Pakistan and a few from Africa, the students 
are from every country in Africa and Asia but especially from 
Commonwealth and colonial territories. The workers come 
because economic conditions in the West Indies, which have 
been British possessions for over two hundred years, make it 
impossible for them to live there, and because other countries 
have wholly or partially closed their doors to them. It is also 
fair to say that the hurricane in Jamaica a few years ago was 
the immediate cause of much economic distress and led to many 
Jamaicans coming over here. 

The students are here to acquire the degrees and other quali- 
fications which they cannot obtain in their own countries 
which, so far, lack the necessary universities, technical colleges 
and similar institutions. Their presence here is also a reflexion 
of the widespread and rapid development of political con- 
sciousness leading logically to national independence, which 
has marked the post-war years. 

On arrival in England the students and workers find them- 
selves in a country and amongst a people in many ways different 
to their own. There is no sun. By comparison with their own 
country there is no warmth in the social life. It is an insular 
society in which, except in certain rare circles, strangers are 
never completely accepted. They find an absence of religious 
belief and a looseness of public behaviour which shocks and 
disillusions them. The religious beliefs and the moral standards 
proclaimed by the European abroad are not, they find, practised 
by him at home. Then sooner or later comes the experience 
of colour prejudice in some form or other. 


“Colour Prejudice” 

By colour prejudice is meant here a manifestation of prejudice 

against a person because he is coloured without waiting to find 

out if he is good or bad, pleasant or unpleasant. This prejudice 
Vol. xLIv T 
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manifests itself on the occasion of social contact and has a 
variety of origins, of which a lack of knowledge of the back- 
ground from which the person comes, or a picture of it that is 
really out of date, are perhaps the most common. The western 
stereotype of an oriental is that he is sinister and inscrutable, of 
an African that he is savage and primitive. For this the schools 
must bear some of the blame. The Japanese authorities have 
been collecting text-books from all over the world and they find 
in nearly all of them, whether history, geography or social 
science, a distorted picture of their country. Much of the infor- 
mation is fifty or a hundred years out of date, and the illustra- 
tions make them despair. Rickshaws, pigtails, mandarin hats 
with captions in fluent pidgin English abound. It is with these 
and similar misconceptions in mind that the landladies put “no 
coloured” on the advertisements or say with transparent tact 
that the room has just been let. For it is when looking for 
accommodation that the student comes up against the sharpest 
prejudice of this kind and the experience can be for him very 
bitter indeed. Sometimes the prejudice is due to an unfortunate 
experience or experiences which are generalized to include 


whole groups of people. Sometimes it is due to the fear of 
economic competition, sometimes to sexual jealousy, sometimes 
to the mere fact that they are different. Sometimes it is an 
irrational, almost pathological, reaction as when people say that 
they feel “kind of funny” when they see a coloured person. This 
prejudice, whatever its cause, does most damage when displayed 
in a religious context. 


The Catholic Attitude 
And here it must be asked whether the Catholic body in this 
country, subscribing to the theological principles stated above 
and conscious of being members of a universal Church, take an 
attitude that this would lead one to expect. Such evidence as 
exists seems to indicate that on the whole they share the 
prejudices of their non-Catholic fellow countrymen, and collec- 
tively do not appear to be as free from prejudice as some other 
non-Catholic religious bodies. 

In the crucial matter of accommodation, for instance, accor- 
ding to the records at the Catholic Students’ International 
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Chaplaincy, of the people who have offered it for students 
from overseas, 50 per cent will not take Africans, 27 per cent 
will take only Europeans and 23 per cent will take Europeans 
and Asians. The attitude revealed by these statistics is not con- 
fined to the laity. Some convents, though very few, have refused 
Africans, though they had vacancies and in some cases this 
refusal was made to public authorities. The reasons given for 
this attitude vary. Some say that they have no objection but the 
neighbours would not like it. Others say they have a young 
daughter or daughters, but usually think of another reason if it 
is suggested they take African girls. Some say they have had 
Africans or Asians, as the case may be, and as a result will not 
have any more. Some have undefined fears as to whether they 
will be able to manage coloured students. Finally, some say 
that the other lodgers or students in the house would leave if 
they had an African or Asian student. Of the 50 per cent who 
take Africans very few have complained and some have stated 
their preference for them as being more serious-minded and 
appreciative than other groups. 

Where perhaps there is the greatest lack is in the showing of 
ordinary friendship and welcome when a student or worker 
from overseas attends his parish church. They come from 
countries where going to Mass is not only an act of worship but 
a big social occasion which sometimes takes up most of the day. 
In this way the experienced unity of the liturgy finds its natural 
social expression and overflows into ordinary life. This does not 
often happen in this country. People tend to rush in and out of 
Church quickly and are present at Mass as individuals rather 
than as a worshipping community. This, of course, may be due 
to the general characteristics of the people of this country, but 
it would appear to be more strongly present in the Catholic 
community than in some others. The result of this is that the 
student from overseas feels isolated and alone in the very place 
he had expected, and had a right to expect, to feel most at home. 

From the evidence of those engaged in looking after the 
welfare of people from overseas, both Catholic and non-Catholic, 
it would appear that the Catholic body is not so open as might 
have been expected to the reception of their fellow Catholics 
from overseas, What are the reasons? 
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Possible Reasons 
It is difficult with any authority to assign reasons. The following 
are only some personal reflexions on the possible causes. 

The Catholics are a small minority mainly composed of the. 
lower income groups and there are many financial demands on 
us in educational and other matters. It follows that organized 
welfare for overseas students requiring finance, such as the 
establishment of hostels, full-time agencies for arranging accom. 
modation, hospitality, meeting and housing on arrival, offering 
scholarships, helping students in financial difficulties, and so on, 
are only possible on a small scale if at all. 

We are not only a minority, but a mixed racial minority. 
Within the Catholic body there are national groupings which 
tend to split up its social unity and make it more exclusive than 
a more homogeneous group might be. We are a minority thatis 
still conscious of its past history as a rejected and despised 
minority, not yet perhaps sufficiently sure of itself or its position 
in this country to be open to the reception or assimilation of 
other Catholic groups from abroad. It has a fear in other words 
of appearing too “foreign”. 

For historical reasons which carry no slur, what are now 
called the lower income groups predominate in the Catholic 
body and, according to various reports, racial prejudice is 
strongest amongst these groups. 

Finally, fear of being too much involved with non-Catholic 
and official bodies, a fear of compromising in some way the 
general Catholic position, makes Catholics hesitate to co-operate 
with general efforts to help overseas groups which have been 
started in various localities. 

These may be some of the reasons why the Catholic body 
appears to some within it, and many without, to be more race- 
conscious than might have been expected. 


Possible Remedies 

There are no easy remedies for such a state of affairs. In general, 
a more balanced picture of the background of many of those 
from overseas might help to form a more enlightened Catholic 
public opinion on the matter. Missionary orders through their 
many publications could be of great help in this, ' 
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Perhaps a more concerted and positive effort to integrate 
these Catholics from overseas into the life of their parishes 
would be possible. 

The root of the evil, however, lies perhaps in the individual, 
in the prejudice we all seem to have lurking within us. This 
prejudice leads us into the very un-Catholic habit of regarding 
people not as persons, individually created by God, but as 
‘Bgroups, as Africans or Asians or coloured and so on. While it is 
true that people have general, though often very undefined, 
national or racial characteristics, the important factor in any 
social relationship with them is their definite personal and not 


.. Btheir vague racial attributes. To think of people as persons and 


not as “coloured’’, to make no judgement about them until we 
have discovered what sort of person the individual is and, with 
genuine charity, to allow in our judgement for their background 
and present situation, this attitude if encouraged and practised 
would be a real step towards lessening this prejudice amongst 
our Catholic people. 


Joun L. Coonan 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Per1ioDIC CONTINENCE AND THE MARRIAGE DEBT 


What is the position, as regards rendering the marriage debt, 
of a couple lawfully making use of the “‘safe period”? (G. J.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1081, §2: “‘Consensus matrimonialis est actus volun- 
tatis quo utraque pars tradit et acceptat ius in corpus, per- 
petuum et exclusivum, in ordine ad actus per se aptos ad prolis 
generationem.” 

Canon 1111: “Utrique coniugi ab ipso matrimonii initio 
aequum ius et officium est quod attinet ad actus proprios 
coniugalis vitae.” 

The basic principle governing the marriage debt can be 
stated as follows. Since the parties have, by their free consent, 
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given and accepted a perpetual and exclusive right to the use 
of each other’s body for intrinsically procreative acts, each is 
per se gravely bound in justice to render the debt, whenever the 
other justly, reasonably and seriously requests it, i.e. whenever 
its fulfilment does not involve an extrinsic and disproportion. 
ately grave hardship to either or both of them, or to offspring 
already conceived. 

The question, as worded, could refer equally to the ren- 
dering of the debt within the alleged “‘safe” period and outside 
it. But if, as seems implied, the couple’s use of the marriage 
within the period of natural sterility is substantially immune 
from the difficulty which attends it at other times, there is no 
moral problem; each is gravely bound in justice to render the 
debt whenever, during this period, the other seriously claims 
it, unless some further difficulty arises which makes a particular 
request unreasonable. We take it, therefore, that the question 
is whether the debt must be rendered upon demand outside 
the infertile periods, notwithstanding the fact that the parties 
have a sufficient reason for restricting their conjugal intercourse 
to those periods, and have hitherto been doing so, either by 
mutual consent, or at the insistence of one of them. 

The answer depends largely on the nature of the reason 
which justifies this restrictive use of their marriage. As Pope 
Pius XII explained in his address to the Italian Catholic Union 
of Midwives, 29 October 1951, it must be a serious reason, if 
the restriction is to be of long duration, “‘such as those often 
provided in the so-called ‘indications’ of the medical, eugenical, 
economic and social order®.”” But not all serious reasons are 
of equal gravity or urgency. Some are such as to make the 
avoidance of pregnancy by perpetual or periodic continence 
morally obligatory, whether or not there is mutual agreement; 
whereas others are merely sufficient to justify it, while leaving 
the parties free to cause or risk causing a pregnancy, if they 
so choose. 

This distinction has its effect on the obligation of rendering 
the debt during the periods when pregnancy is likely to follow. 


1 Cf. Noldin-Schmitt, De Sexto Praec. et de Usu Matrim., nn. 88 (2), 91; Regatillo, 
T.M.Summa, III, nn. 982-3. 
2? Tue CLercy Review, December 1951, p. 390. 
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So, for example, if the wife has been seriously warned by a 
reliable and competent doctor, not given to exaggeration, that 
a further pregnancy or parturition will gravely endanger her 
life, she is certainly allowed—and, if the danger is proximate, 
morally bound—to refuse intercourse, whenever and for as long 
as the resultant danger remains real and grave. This may apply 
even to intercourse within the infertile period, owing to its 
variable safety; in which case, either she must refuse all use of 
the marriage, or, if a limited risk is warrantable, such use as she 
grants during this period is a voluntary concession, e.g. to the 
danger of incontinence, rather than the payment of a strict debt. 

But restrictive use of the marriage can be justified, though 
seldom indefinitely, by reasons of lesser gravity and urgency, 
such as the spacing of births at intervals less burdensome to the 
mother, or the avoidance of the economic hardship entailed in 
a further addition to an already numerous or inadequately 
housed family. Normally reasons of this kind require the mutual 
agreement of the parties. They are justified by them in abstain- 
ing from the use of their marital rights during the fertile period, 
but neither of them is strictly bound to such abstinence. If 
therefore, notwithstanding a previous agreement, one of them 
should demand the debt during a fertile period, the other is 
bound in justice to render it. Some might question this con- 
clusion, when the petitioner is sinning by the violation of a 
promise,! but it must be remembered that a promise of this 
kind is seldom unconditional, that it is normally meant to bind 
in fidelity rather than in strict justice, and that, in either case, 
it ceases to bind when its fulfilment entails a hardship of un- 
foreseen gravity,? such as may well be found to be involved in 
the exact observance of periodical continence. 


WARNING THE DYING OF THEIR DANGER 


Ifan apparently dying man wants to postpone the reception 
of the sacraments, is the priest bound to warn him candidly of 
the danger of death? (R. D.) 


1Cf. St Alphonsus, T.M., VI, n. 944. 
* Cf. Noldin-Schmitt, op. cit., II, n. 547. 
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REPLY 


Canon 944: “Quamvis hoc sacramentum (i.e. Extreme Unc- 
tion) per se non sit de necessitate medii ad salutem, nemini 
tamen licet illud negligere; et omni studio et diligentia curan- 
dum ut infirmi, dum sui plene compotes sunt, illud recipiant.” 

Moral theologians differ as to whether this obligation of 
receiving Extreme Unction in danger of death is per se grave, but 
they are agreed that one who has mortal sin on his conscience 
is gravely bound by the divine law to make his Confession 
in such an emergency,’ and that a priest is bound to help him 
do so, “quotiens id absque gravi incommodo facere potest’. 
Nevertheless, since the decision as to the reality of the danger 
is essentially a medical one, it is on the doctor, rather than 
on the priest, that they lay the primary natural obligation of 
apprising the patient of his condition.* Directive 7 of the U.S. 
Code of Medical Ethics for Catholic Hospitals reads: ‘‘Everyone has 
the right and the duty to prepare for the solemn moment of 
death. Unless it is clear, therefore, that a dying patient is 
already well-prepared for death as regards both temporal and 
spiritual affairs, it is the physician’s duty to inform him of his 
critical condition or to have some other responsible person 
impart this information.” Fr Gerald Kelly, s.J., who quotes this 
directive,* adds that, in his opinion, it is seldom advisable for 
the doctor to use an intermediary, because doctors often have a 
special facility for giving this information and patients are more 
ready to receive it from them. 

In practice, the priest often has to take the initiative and 
enquire privately from the doctor whether a given invalid is in 
real danger of death, because, says Aertnys, “doctors have a 
deplorable habit of deceiving their patients, so as not to sadden 


1 Cf. Noldin-Schmitt, Summa Theol. Mor., III, n. 223; Genicot-Gortebecke, 
Inst. Theol. Mor., II, n. 289. 

? Genicot-Gortebecke, op. cit., II, n. 265. 

® Noldin-Schmitt, op. cit., II, n. 745: “‘Jure naturali medici tenentur infirmum, 
qui in proximo mortis periculo versatur, vel per se vel per alium monere de gravi periculo, 
ut sacramenta suscipiat et res suas temporales componat, si monitio ad gravia 
damna evitanda necessaria est; ex caritate enim tenentur grave malum a proximo 
removere, si absque gravi incommodo possunt.” 

* Medico-Moral Problems, ed. 1958, p. 42. 
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them or their relatives, just as if telling them of their obligation 
to make their Confession (as they are bound to tell them, once 
the danger is known) were equivalent to a death-sentence”’.! 
Once the priest learns that the danger is grave, he is bound in 
charity (and, if he is the parish priest, in justice) to ensure 
that the patient is tactfully informed. If he has to undertake the 
task himself, he may find that the curative value of Extreme 
Unction provides him with a gentle approach, even though the 
very name sounds like a death-knell; for he can justly empha- 
size that it is much more likely to have its curative effect, if it is 
received betimes. 

On the question of Confession, the main hurdle, Aertnys 
recommends that he should find out, through the relatives, 
whether the invalid would prefer another confessor, making it 
clear that he will not be at all slighted by such a preference. He 
adds that, if the invalid, on being informed of the situation, still 
wants to delay his Confession and there is no immediate danger 
of death, delirium, or unconsciousness, the confessor should not 
insist unduly, but should concentrate rather on getting him to 
fix a time, e.g. later that evening, or the next day. If, however, 
the danger is imminent, he should remind him candidly that 
God has promised pardon to sinners who repent, but not 
necessarily time in which to repent.? 

It may happen that the doctor, even after being acquainted 
with the Catholic point of view in this matter, objects never- 
theless to his patient being told of the danger, and that the 
relatives, when consulted, support the doctor. If it is a hospital 
case, the priest must beware of imprudently antagonizing the 
hospital staff by openly flouting the doctor’s orders, because 
the public spiritual good of his ministry, which may thus be 
impaired, must not be sacrificed for the private benefit of an 
individual. Otherwise, after mature reflexion, he should give 
precedence to what he honestly judges to be the spiritual interest 
of the dying man. 


a Theologia Pastoralis Tradens Practicam Institutionem Confessarii, ed. 6, n. 188. 
* Op. cit., n. 189. 
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OccuLt COMPENSATION FOR AN UNCONTRACTED 
SERVICE 


The salaried manager of a concern, who is running it at a 
profit satisfactory to his employer, succeeds in cutting about 
£10 from the normal weekly costs by buying the necessary 
supplies personally and directly in the market. On the ground 
that this saving is the fruit of an exercise of skill and industry 
beyond what he owes under the terms of his employment, he 
appropriates it without the knowledge of his employer. Does he 
act justly? (Confusus.) 


REPLY 


Unless the circumstances are such that he can reasonably 
and legitimately presume the. consent of his employer, the 
answer must be that he does not act justly. His claim is based 
on a misinterpretation of the admitted axiom, res fructificat 
domino, whereby every man has a natural right to the fruit of 


his own skill or industry, provided he exercises it in his own 
name and on his own property, or on property of which he is in 
bona-fide possession. It is true that this same right is enjoyed by a 
contractor or piece-worker to whom a particular job has been 
farmed out at an agreed price; in other words, whatever such a 
person saves by his own skill or industry on the costs of the 
contracted job rightly belongs to him as dominus of the res (i.e. 
the skill or industry) which has produced these fruits. But a 
salaried manager, as such (i.e. assuming that no part of his job 
has been farmed out to him), stands in quite a different rela- 
tionship to his employer. His management of the concern 
entrusted to him has not been leased to him at a price on which 
he can save to his own profit; on the contrary, it is he who has 
leased his labour to his employer at a price. He retains the 
radical ownership of his skill and industry, but has ceded their 
usufruct, and thereby the fruits which they produce, to the 
employer. Hence, whatever he saves on the running costs by his 
skill or industry, he saves to the benefit of the employer. It 
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simply accrues to the profits which, apart from some special 
profit-sharing agreement between the two parties to the con- 
tract, belongs solely to the employer in his dual capacity as 
owner of the concern and usufructuary of his employee’s skill 
and industry. 

The fact that, in the case with which we are concerned, the 
manager has put more skill and industry into his job than his 
contract of employment required, gives him a just ground for 
seeking a revision of his contract which will compensate him 
for this extra service by an increase of pay. But, until his 
employer has agreed to buy this extra service, he has no strict 
title to be rewarded for it; and certainly it gives him no right 
to appropriate that extra amount of his employer’s money 
which he would otherwise have had to expend in buying 
supplies. 

Finally, even if he had a strict right to the money he has 
saved his employer by his voluntary extra service, which we 
deny, the circumstances are certainly not such as would justify 
him in obtaining it by occult compensation. 


Two ‘‘MissAE Pro PopPpuLo’’ WHEN BINATING 


A parish priest who had inadvertently omitted to offer Mass 
pro populo on a weekday feast, offered both his Masses for this 
intention on the following Sunday, the one in fulfilment of his 
Sunday obligation, the other to satisfy for the omitted Mass. 
He claimed that the law nowhere forbids two obligations of 
justice to be fulfilled on the same day. Did his second Mass of 
the Sunday validly and lawfully fulfil the overlooked obligation 
of the weekday feast? (J. P. K.) 


REPLY 


Canon 824, §2: “Quoties autem pluries in die celebrat, si 
unam Missam ex titulo iustitiae applicet, sacerdos, praeterquam 
in die Nativitatis Domini, pro alia eleemosynam recipere nequit, 
excepta aliqua retributione ex titulo extrinseco.” 
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S.C.C., Vivarien., 5 March 1887, Acta Sanctae Sedis, XX, p. 
35: “II. An parochus qui non potuit celebrare missam die in 
quo legenda erat pro populo, possit ad satisfaciendum huic 
oneri secundam missam, in subsequenti festo ex binatione cele- 
brandam, applicare in casu. R. Negative; et consulendum 
SSmo pro absolutione quoad praeteritum, et communicentur 
Episcopo decreta huius s. Congregationis die 14 Decembris 
1872,”1 

Notwithstanding the Congregation’s reference to ‘‘absolu- 
tion for the past”’, it is solidly probable that our parish priest’s 
overlooked obligation was validly fulfilled by his second Mass of 
the Sunday.* The reason is that, though canon 824, §2, forbids 
a stipend to be taken for the second Mass, it does not even 
equivalently declare that more than one obligation of justice 
cannot validly be fulfilled on the same day, and, by canon 
11, no law of the Church is to be regarded as invalidating an 
act, unless it expressly or equivalently states that the act is 
invalid. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt but that, per se 
at least, it is unlawful for a parish priest to devote a binated Mass 
to the fulfilment of a pro populo obligation, if his other Mass has 
been (or will be) applied likewise in fulfilment of an obligation 
of justice. It is true, as our parish priest claimed, that the law 
does not explicitly forbid a priest to fulfil “two obligations of 
justice’, when he binates; it merely says that, if he applies one 
Mass to an obligation of justice, he may not accept a stipend 
for the other; which, literally interpreted, forbids the fulfilment 
of a second obligation of justice only when it arises from the 
acceptance of a stipend. But it is seldom safe to interpret canons 
literally. Those which, like canon 824, §2, integrally reproduce 
the pre-Code law, are, according to the general norm of canon 
6, 2°, “to be estimated according to the authority of the old 
law and therefore according to the interpretation accepted 
among approved authors”. Now, although the emphasis of this 
law in regard to binated Masses has always been on the prohi- 

1 The decree of 14 December 1872 defined the duty of an absent or impeded 
pastor ae C.I.C.Fontes, V1, n. 4222). 
* Cf. Gasparri, De Eucharistia, I, n. 546; Keller, Mass Stipends, p. 44; Jorio, 


Theol. Mor., III, n. 203; Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome I.C., Il, n. 13; McCarthy, 
Problems in Theology, I, p. 122; Davis, Moral and Pastoral Theology, II, p. 41. 
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bition of the fulfilment of stipendiary obligations, the received 
doctrine of pre-Code authors interpreted it as applying equally 
to any obligation of justice and, in particular, to that of the 
missa pro populo.1 Thus Lehmkuhl, who was cited as represen- 
tative of the received doctrine by the composers of the disceptatio 
synoptica on which the above-quoted Vivarien. decision was based, 
wrote: “Constans autem est prohibitio pro secunda Missa... 
ullum stipendium accipiendi; neque obligatio ulla iustitiae vel 
quasi-iustitiae, v.g. obligatio parochi, qua pro populo applicare 
debet, ea Missa potest exstingui.”? The disceptatio synoptica con- 
cluded from this: “proinde in secunda missa satisfieri nequeunt 
obligationes quae ex iustitia habentur’”’.* It argued, moreover, 
that since, according to the Constitution of Benedict XIV, Cum 
semper oblatas, one of the reasons of the parish priest’s obligation 
is his beneficial revenue, his Mass pro populo is indirectly a 
stipendiary obligation. It was apparently on the basis of this 
advice, published with the decision, that the Congregation of 
the Council ruled that a parish priest who has been unable to 
fulfil a festal obligation on the proper day, could not satisfy it 
with a binated Mass on a subsequent feast-day. 
Regatillo-Zalba, whom our questioner quotes to the con- 
trary in his accompanying letter, does not appear to deny that 
this conclusion follows per se from the law; indeed, in dealing 
with its general effects, he limits the application of the second 
Mass to the satisfaction of obligations ‘“‘non ex motivo retribu- 
tionis ortis’”’.* When, however, he comes to deal with the case 
of a parish priest who has inculpably omitted the Mass on one 
Sunday, he regards as solidly probable the opinion which 
affirms that such a priest can supply by a binated Mass on the 
following Sunday. He argues that not everything which is said 
about stipends, strictly so called, is applicable to a quasi- 
stipendiary obligation like that of the Missa pro populo, and adds 
somewhat cryptically: “Sic editores Actorum S. Sedis, ad causam 
Vivarien., quae in contrarium allegatur.”> Cappello, the only 


1So also with modern writers, e.g. Piscetta-Gennaro, Theol. Mor., V, n. 381; 
McCarthy, op. cit., I, p. 121. 

® Theol. Mor., II (ed. g), n. 216. 

* Loc. cit., p. 36. 

* Theol. Mor. Summa, III, n. 245. 

§ Op. cit., III, n. 297. 
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author whom he cites in support of the probability of this 
opinion, likewise claims that “the S.C.C. reply in Vivarien. is no 
obstacle, as is clear from its tenor”’.} 

We do not find it so very clear. The writers of the disceptatio 
synoptica, after stating the case against the lawfulness of the prac- 
tice in question, did indeed proceed to add what could be 
pleaded in its favour. They admitted that the parish priests 
concerned were not apparently moved by avarice or a deplor- 
able quest for lucre; that, in view of the local shortage of priests 
indicated by the need to binate, they might find it very difficult 
to get the Mass said by others; and that, in such hard times, it 
would be somewhat severe to reduce their chances of saying 
manual Masses on weekdays by making them use such days for 
the fulfilment of omitted Masses pro populo, especially if the 
omission were due to illness or other cause of impossibility. But 
the fact remains that when, “hisce itaque praemissis”, the 
Sacred Congregation proceeded to give its verdict, it paid no 
heed to this plea for pity, and returned, as we have seen above, 
an uncompromising negative. 

That is our reading of the law and its antecedents. We can- 
not indeed complain if our questioner and readers decide that 
men of the standing of Cappello and Regatillo are likely to be 
more reliable judges, but we should have found it helpful if they 
had backed their judgement with more explicit reasons. 


INADVERTENT BREACH OF EUCHARISTIC FAST 


Must the new law be taken to mean that a person who has 
inadvertently failed, even by only a few minutes, to observe the 
three-hour fast from solid food and alcoholic drink, or the one- 
hour fast from non-alcoholic drink, has to forgo Holy Com- 
munion, or, in the case of a priest, postpone the beginning 
of Mass? If so, what must a priest do who has not completed 
the required fast, e.g. by half an hour, and is the only priest 
available for a parish Mass? ( Johannes.) 


1 De Sacramentis, 1, n. 697. No other of the authors consulted supports this view. 
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REPLY 


An answer to the first question was attempted in a recent 
issue of this REview.! We gave it as our opinion that, as things 
stand at the moment, there is no positive and probable ground 
for supposing that the legislator meant the three-hour and one- 
hour periods to be reckoned in any other than their literal 
sense, i.e. mathematically; and we have not since observed any 
movement away from this strict interpretation. It does not 
however follow, in practice, that one who has failed by a few 
minutes to keep the required fast, when Communion is dis- 
tributed during the Mass he is attending, must therefore for- 
go Communion. He must indeed refrain from communicating 
until he has accurately completed the required period, but this 
should not normally prevent him from communicating at all. It 
may not hitherto have been common, in this country, for people 
to request Communion at the end of Mass, but it is a reasonable 
request (especially in the circumstances created by the new 
law) which, by canon 467, §1, a parish priest is bound to 
grant. 

From the canonical point of view, the answer to the second 
question must be the same; in other words, a priest whose fast 
is half an hour short of the required period, when he is due to 
begin Mass, is per se bound to postpone his Mass by the same 
amount of time. In practice, however, he may be able legiti- 
mately to invoke one or other of the excusing causes which, 
even under the former and more rigid discipline, were com- 
monly held by moral theologians to justify the celebration of 
Mass by a non-fasting priest. These were principally scandal, 
loss of good name, great offence to the congregation, or like- 
lihood of setting the gossips going.” According to a decision of 
the Holy Office, 2 December 1874, the mere fact that the con- 
gregation would be unable to fulfil their obligation on a day of 
precept was not in itself a sufficient excuse;* but once the 
rigidity of the ancient discipline had been broken by St Pius X’s 


} January 1959, p. 36. 
* Cf. Regatillo, Fiedl. Mor. Summa, III, n. 129; Genicot-Gortebecke, Inst. Theol. 
Mor., II, n. 203; Noldin-Schmitt, Summa "Theol. Mor., Ill, n. 156. 
* Gasparri, C.I.C.Fontes, n. 1034. 
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concession to decumbentes a mense, authors began to concede 
probability to the contrary view, especially since a congregation 
can scarcely be turned away on a day of precept without danger 
of scandal.? In view of the much greater relaxation conceded 
by the new law, we consider that this latter view is now solidly 
probable. 

This, however, should not be taken as an indirect admission 
of the lawfulness of reckoning the fasting periods approxi- 
mately. It is not, in any sense, offered as an interpretation of the 
law, but simply as an application of the moral principle that a 
positive law generally ceases when its observance accidentally 
involves a grave extrinsic inconvenience. Furthermore, in our 
opinion, nothing short of a grave public inconvenience can 
normally justify a priest in beginning his Mass before he has 
completed the exact periods of fasting required; the mere per- 
sonal inconvenience of having to delay one’s Mass, or of having 
to explain to a group of people that they must either wait for 
Mass, or be satisfied with Communion only, does not suffice. 

L. L. McR. 


RECENT INsTRUCTION OF S.R.C. 


Arising out of the recent Instruction of §.R.C. on Sacred 
Music and Liturgy: 

(a) May the first three degrees of the dialogue Mass (n. 31, 
a, b, c) be intermingled? 

(6) If a commentator at Mass is used (n. 96) should the 
celebrant wait for him at certain points to make his comment? 

(c) Does the provision for raising the celebrant’s voice at a 
broadcast Mass (n. 78) mean that he may recite the entire 
Canon in the moderate voice? 

(d) What does “‘voce tantisper elevata” mean? (X. Y. Z.) 


1 §.C.C., 7 December 1906; Gasparri, C.1.C.Fontes, n. 4331. 
L. Cf. Piscetta-Gennaro, Theol. Mor., V, n. 351, 2; Primmer, Man. Theol. Mor., 
III, n. 201, 3. 
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REPLY 


(a) There is no reason why, say, degrees “‘b” and “‘c” of the 
dialogue Mass may not be intermingled. Under “‘b” come the 
preparatory prayers (Judica psalm and Confession) which are 
both long and difficult for the congregation, unless it is highly 
trained, and so it may be desirable not to have these answered 
until the congregation is more advanced in its training and can 
take them in its stride (in any case they are prayers rather of a 
private than communal character). There is nothing to prevent 
the people, even though they cannot answer all that the server 
does (degree “‘b”’), passing on to do part or all of degree “‘c’”’. 
They may find it easier to recite the Gloria and Sanctus, say, than 
the preparatory prayers, and they will have the help of the 
celebrant reciting these prayers with them. 

(6) While the Instruction does not make explicit provision 
in detail for pauses by the celebrant, it is obvious that the 
structure of the Mass and the task of the commentator does 
demand short pauses at certain points. E.g. (i) after the cele- 
brant has said Oremus before the Collect it is permissible for 
him to pause for a moment while the Commentator makes a 
very brief remark about the Collect, which the priest then says 
aloud so as to be heard by all; (ii) the same between Oremus and 
the Postcommunion; (iii) it is natural and permissible for the 
celebrant to pause for a moment after the conclusion of the 
Secret to allow the Commentator to say a very short word about 
the Preface, and again after the end of the Canon before 
beginning the prelude to Pater noster. 

(c) In the rubrics the term submissa voce has a technical 
meaning (cf. e.g. Rubricae Generales Missalis, XVI, 3), it means 
not the secret voice but the subdued voice in which the cele- 
brant, for example, recites Domine, non sum dignus before his 
own Communion (voce aliquantulum elevata, Ritus, X, 4), or the 
deacon and subdeacon at solemn Mass recite the Gloria or 
Creed with the celebrant while it is being sung (Ritus, IV, 7). If 
this is the meaning of submissa voce in n. 78 of the Instruction, 
the only time the celebrant may recite anything louder than 
usual is at Orate fratres (now, in any case, in a dialogue Mass to 

Vol, x1Iv U 
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be said in the loud voice to enable the congregation to reply),! 
Sanctus, Nobis quoque peccatoribus, and Domine, non sum dignus, 
Some commentators think, therefore, that submissa voce in n. 78 
is equivalent to secreto, and so at a broadcast Mass the celebrant 
may say in the moderate voice the Secret and entire Canon.? 
Of course, the Canon was at one time chanted aloud, and even 
today it is recited aloud at the Mass of the consecration of a 
bishop or the ordination of a priest. Only S.R.C. can give an 
authoritative reply as to the meaning of submissa voce in n. 78. 

(d) The ordinary meaning of tantisper is ‘so long”’, or “for 
so long’’, or “‘meantime”’ and so the meaning in n. 78 seems to 
be that the voice may be raised for this occasion, i.e. for the 
transmission of the Mass by radio. Some translators, however, 
take it to mean a slight raising of the voice. In the Italian trans- 
lation of the Instruction by no less an authority than Fr F. 
Antonelli, the Relator General of $.R.C., the phrase runs “con 
voce alquanto piu elevata” (a voice somewhat raised). Unfor- 
tunately he does not translate the phrase “‘submissa voce” at 
all—he leaves it in Latin—so giving us no clue to its meaning 
in n. 78. 


Mass ‘‘CorRAM SANCTISSIMO’’ 


We have evening Mass at 5 p.m. and evening devotions at 
7 p.m. Recently Exposition was ordered “‘from after the last 
Mass until the evening service”. What is to be done about the 
Exposition during the evening Mass? (B. W.) 


REPLY 


This difficulty should be referred for solution to the eccle- 
siastical authority that ordered the Exposition. In accordance 
with ancient practice (cf. Ceremonial of Bishops, 1, xii, 9) the 
Church is strongly opposed to the celebration of Mass before 


1 Cf. the new rubric in Ordo Missae of the Order of Holy Week “‘Orate fratres 
celebrans clara et elevata voce dicit”’. 

* It is forbidden for the people to recite it aloud (Instruction, n. 14¢; S.R.C. 
4375*)- 
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the Blessed Sacrament exposed, except on the Feast of Corpus 
Christi (C.7.C., canon 1274") and for the Mass of Deposition 
at the end of the Forty Hours’ Exposition (Clementine Instruc- 
tion, XII, xiv). This opposition is due to the fact that the 
Church does not favour frequent Exposition, and also because 
either the Blessed Sacrament solemnly exposed, or the celebra- 
tion of Mass, claims the entire attention and reverence of the 
worshippers, and this attention and reverence should not be 
divided and distracted. Accordingly, the Congregation of Rites 
—while allowing the practice in special cases because of local 
circumstances (e.g. S.R.C., 31247, 35581, 37287, 41041) has 
repeatedly legislated against the practice of celebrating Mass 
coram Sanctissimo, e.g. S.R.C., 1406, 14215, 2765, 3505}, 4353, and 
27 July 1927. In this last reply it stated that the usage was not 
to be tolerated, and drew attention to decisions 3448! and 4353 
declaring that their observance was to be seen to by local 
Ordinaries with special zeal. §.R.C., 34481 declared that the 
celebration of Mass before the Blessed Sacrament and the giving 
of Holy Communion was not lawful except from necessity, for 
a grave cause or by special indult. 


CoLour FOR EXPOSITION 
In Tue CLercy Review of December 1958 (p. 751), it is 
stated that for “‘a long Exposition” the colour of the cono- 


paeum and frontal is white. What is meant by “a long Ex- 
position”? (New Mexico.) 


REPLY 


By “a long Exposition” is meant one that lasts longer than 
the Exposition involved in giving ordinary solemn Benediction, 
in other words an Exposition lasting some hours or an entire 
day (such as is occasionally ordered by ecclesiastical authority 
for a special intention), or the Forty Hours’ Exposition. 

J. B. OC, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described, 10th edition, 1958. By 
Adrian Fortescue & J. B. O’Connell. Pp. 428. (Burns Oates, 
London. 50s.) 


Tuts well-known work has so many times been revised by Fr 
O’Connell that one must surely associate his name with it rather 
than that of the original author, Dr Adrian Fortescue. In the preface 
to this edition, the Archbishop of Birmingham says that the author 
must be named now among the Probati Auctores; and this has since 
been confirmed. In this country, we are fortunate in having such an 
authority on ceremonial writing in the vernacular. 

The present edition brings the volume in line with recent 
liturgical reforms, and fills in the gaps which many parish priests 
must have noticed. In a period of development in the appreciation 
of the liturgy by the laity, fostered by the decrees of the Holy See, 
it is indeed difficult to keep a ceremonial book up to date. Yet, ifit is 
to be of practical use, such a book as this must be in line with the 
latest decrees of the Congregation of Rites. Between completion and 
the publication of this edition a new decree on sacred music and the 
fuller participation of the laity in the liturgy made it necessary to 
rewrite the section on the Dialogue Mass. Now we have a book 
which is completely up-to-date. 

It is pleasing to see that the additions to the text have provided 
for all the possibilities in ceremonial in our parish churches. Fr 
O’Connell has added sections on the conduct of the faithful present 
at High Mass, on the reception of civil dignitaries in our churches, 
the administration of baptism by a bishop, the assistance at 
marriage by a bishop, and the ceremony of inducting a new parish 
priest. He has also given guidance on the formula to be used by 
priests empowered to give the Papal Blessing and the ceremonial 
when the Bishop of the Diocese imparts the Papal Blessing. These 
two sections have increased importance now that most bishops 
have faculties to impart the Papal Blessing on the occasion of the 
Canonical Visitation, and many priests, ordained in Rome, return 
home with the faculty of giving the Papal Blessing. 

There is a new section on the form of service to be used, with the 
approval of the bishop, on the occasion of the death of some eminent 
non-catholic. The work is concluded with an appendix on the use 
of the Roman Ritual in the United States of America. 

This excellent book now gives a complete guide to the parochial 
clergy and their masters of ceremonies, The American appendix 
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will surely make it a classic of ceremonial books on the other side 
of the Atlantic. This volume, well-bound and such a mine of 
information, must surely be an essential part of the furnishings of 
every sacristy. 


F. J. Row 


Problems in the Liturgy. By Gerard Montague, D.p. Pp. xvi + 451. 
(Browne & Nolan, Dublin, 1958. 40s.) 


Docror MontacuE—senior dean of St Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 
and liturgical expert for The Irish Ecclesiastical Record—has quite 
rightly called his book Problems. Those who reply to queries in 
clerical reviews—and Dr Montague has been doing this for some 
fifteen years as well as teaching “rubrics” to ecclesiastical students— 
have, normally, to wrestle with conundrums in liturgical science a 
ready-made answer to which is not found in an ordinary manual 
nor easily come by, and they are expected to write at length on 
various points and treat of the principles and laws involved much 
more completely than any single book does. Their efforts, then, to 
solve these problems involve a wide range of knowledge of matters 
liturgical—and, nowadays, not merely rubrical—and, at times, no 
small amount of laborious research. In his book Dr Montague gives 
us, gathered into one volume, classified, revised and brought up to 
date, the fruit of his labours and of his long experience. His replies 
to queries—all of them practical, and mainly arising from the 
pastoral work of priests in Ireland and elsewhere—cover an exten- 
sive field dealing with the Mass, the Reserved Sacrament, the sacra- 
ments and sacramentals, the Divine Office, the liturgical year, 
church building and furnishing and indulgences. 

Despite the apparent clarity and completeness of the canons of 
the Code of Canon Law, of the revised rubrics of the liturgical books, 
of the various decrees, Instructions, Constitutions, etc., of the Apos- 
tolic See concerning the Sacred Liturgy, and of the replies of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites to a multitude of queries, there will 
always be fresh problems and difficulties arising in practice and so 
itis fortunate that there are specialists on liturgical science at hand to 
furnish light and learning. Dr Montague is one of these and he deals 
with many problems with erudition and common sense—that most 
uncommon of qualities. As his replies are chiefly, though by no 
means exclusively, intended for priests in Ireland, he takes account 
of Irish local synodal law and of Irish usages. He is, perhaps, some- 
times a little too indulgent towards alleged canonical “‘customs”, but 
in things rubrical as in other branches of learning there is room for 
legitimate differences of opinion. 
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Problems in the Liturgy is a most valuable and estimable book, 
which—despite its stiff price which, unhappily, may place it, like so 
many other good books, nowadays, outside the reach of many to 
whom it would be of great practical use—should have many readers, 
They will certainly profit by, as well as enjoy, reading it. 


This is the Mass. By Henri Daniel-Rops, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen and 
Yousuf Karsh. Pp. 158. (The World’s Work (1913) Ltd., Kings. 
wood, Surrey (1958). 255.) 

Tuis is a remarkable book, the fruit of the collaboration of three 

very distinguished men. The Mass is described by the celebrated 

writer Henri Daniel-Rops (Henri. Petiot), author of over seventy 
books; the Mass was celebrated for the illustrations by the eminent 
preacher and writer Bishop Fulton Sheen, auxiliary bishop of New 

York; and the photographs were taken by Yousuf Karsh, an 

Armenian now of Ottawa, who—as Bishop Sheen remarks—‘“has 

taken the mechanics out of photography and made it a fine art”. 

The book was originally published in France under the title Missa 

Est, with different photographs, and has been very efficiently trans- 

lated into English by Alastair Guinan, who has added some excellent 

liturgical annotations. 

Bishop Sheen has written an introduction on the Mass with the 
elegance that one would expect from a writer of such distinction, in 
which he reminds us that “the Mass is a remembrance of three 
truths: it is the re-enactment of the words and gestures which 
marked the consecration that took place at the Last Supper; it is the 
lively memorial, charged with its own dramatic meaning, of the 
sacrifice offered on Calvary’s hill; it is the banquet-table to which 
all the baptized are called”. , 

Of the book itself Bishop Sheen remarks: “It is this drama of 
Redemption that M. Daniel-Rops has sought to clarify in this 
magnificent book in which he unites his profound knowledge of 
Christian tradition with the literary talents that have brought him 
the high honour of membership of the Académie Francaise.” One 
would have thought that there is not much new that one can say 
about the Mass, but M. Daniel-Rops comments freshly on the rite, 
bit by bit, with reflexions that show a mind well versed in a correct 
knowledge of the Sacred Liturgy, and are the fruit of deep contem- 
plation of the Mysterium Fidei. To each consideration he has added 
a beautiful prayer. 

Each separate item of the Mass ceremonial is illustrated by 4 
photograph of great artistic distinction. In almost every case the 
ceremonies are faultlessly executed, but in a few instances—notably 
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at Orate, fratres (p. 85), the picture of which is, unhappily, used also 
on the dust cover—the celebrant needed the watchful eye of a 
competent rubrician to regulate the correct position of the episcopal 
hands. Why, oh! why, was the little server, the bishop’s nephew— 
who seems to have performed his duties excellently—clad in that 
dreadful garment of embroidered muslin (?) instead of in a plain 
linen surplice as the rubrics require? 

The book is beautifully produced as designed by Ernst Reichl, 
the text being set in linotype Caledonia, while the type faces used 
for the title page, the chapter heads and the initials are Hermann 
Zapf’s Palatino and Sistina. 

This is the Mass should make a delightful and most acceptable 
gift. 


The Mass Through the Year. By Aemiliana Lohr. Volume I, Advent 
to Palm Sunday. Pp. xix + 330 (Longmans, Green, 1958. 30s.) 


Dame AEMILIANA LOuR is a Benedictine nun of Holy Cross Abbey 
in Herstelle (North Germany). This book is the first volume, in an 
English version by I. T. Hale, of Das Herrenjahr, first published some 
twenty-one years ago. Subsequently it was substantially changed 
and much enlarged, and a French translation, entitled L’ Année du 
Seigneur, was issued in 1946 with a preface by the author dated 1940. 
The present English version has been made from the fifth German 
edition (1940-2), revised, has a foreword by Dom Damasus Winzen, 
0.8.B., and an introduction by Dom Odo Casel, 0.s.3., of Maria 
Lach Abbey. 

The book is a series of reflexions, sometimes profound, based on 
the author’s extensive knowledge of Holy Writ and the Sacred 
Liturgy. It has been her “intention throughout to see the liturgy as 
a living thing, a supernaturally living thing, and to describe, not to 
explain it”. Dame Léhr was a disciple of Dom Casel—who was 
chaplain to her convent from 1921 until his death in 1948—and so 
her writing is, naturally, influenced by his famous mysterium theory. 
Opinion on the validity of this is sharply divided, and although 
Dom Casel’s views are not obtrusive in the book, it would seem that 
some explanation of them is necessary that readers may fully follow 
Dame Aemiliana’s trains of thought. This is a book not, one would 
opine, for an unbroken perusal, which won’t leave any very clear 
ideas behind, but to be thoughtfully read on the eve of each day’s 
liturgy. Then its reading will be fruitful. 

This volume covers the Sundays of Advent, Christmas, Circum- 
cision, Epiphany and its attendant Sundays; then Septuagesima and 
the two subsequent Sundays. From Ash Wednesday on, however, 
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each day is dealt with; and this is very desirable in view of the 
importance of the formularies of all the Lenten Masses. 

The translation is distinguished and reads excellently. Happily 
the Knox version (with some slight alterations) is used for citations 
from the Bible—including many psalm texts—thus ensuring not only 
literary excellence, but intelligibility. But why, oh! why, this irrita- 
ting practice of banishing references to the back of the book, forcing 
the reader to search for them continually—a most annoying occupa- 
tion? A short, but most useful, Glossary explains certain terms of 
the Caselian theory—mysterium, pneuma, etc. A good book for those 
who take their preparation for active participation in the Sacred 
Liturgy seriously. 

j. B. O’'C. 


Gregorian Chant. By Willi Apel. (Burns Oates & Washbourne, 1958. 

845.) 
It 1s not surprising that several enthusiastic notices and reviews of 
this book have already appeared in various journals. As a com- 
pendium of information on what one may call the “material side” of 
Gregorian Chant, the work must surely stand alone in the English 
language. Indeed, Mr Alec Robertson goes so far as to say that 
“This is the most important book on its subject to appear in any 
language-since Peter Wagner’s three-volume work . . .”, and the 
opinion of so great an authority must naturally carry much weight. 
Nevertheless, we need to be quite clear as to what is its “subject” 
before giving an unqualified placet to what Mr Robertson affirms. 

What then is its subject? After nearly two pages of excellent 
bibliography, the author describes in great detail the material make- 
up of the Church’s liturgy as we know it today. Then follows a 
masterly summary of ideas on the origin and development of the 
Chant and, to a certain extent, of the liturgy itself. In the second part 
of the work, entitled “General Aspects of the Chant”, Dr Apel deals 
successively with Texts, Notation, Tonality and Methods and Forms 
of Psalmody. The problem of rhythm he deals with in his chapter on 
Notation, and though he explains briefly and, on the whole, fairly 
and courteously the various ideas put forward during the last cen- 
tury, he betrays the limitation of his view of the “subject” by saying 
“TI cannot help feeling that the importance of the rhythmic problem 
has been somewhat exaggerated” (p. 126). As we should expect, 
therefore, he gives no startling new theories, and treats the matter 
of rhythm solely from the view-point of the musicologist. 

His chapter on Tonality covers no less than forty-five pages, and 
though it makes fairly stiff reading for the non-musicologist, its treat- 
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ment of the matter is masterly indeed, including not only information 
about the influence of the Greek modes, but providing also a remark- 
able picture of modal classification, distribution and characteristics. 

The third part of the book deals with what the author calls 
“Stylistic Analysis”. When we say that this part covers more than 
half the book, we shall realize how much he includes under that 
title. The first chapter is concerned with “Liturgical Recitative”, 
covering tones for readings, prayers, psalm tones, etc. The second 
chapter, entitled ““The Free Compositions: General Aspects”, tells 
of characteristics in melodic design, range, phrase structure, melodic 
progressions, cadences, accent, cursus, expression, mood, word- 
painting. Although all he has to say on these matters is interesting, 
we should not all agree with some of his findings, which are what 
we should expect from a non-Catholic musicologist rather than a 
“chant-singing Catholic”. But of that, more later. The third chapter 
of this part, taking up 165 pages, is entitled ““The Free Compositions 
According to Types” and gives a remarkable synthesis of all the 
various kinds of elaborate chant from almost every point of view, 
Introits, Communions, Tracts, Graduals, Alleluias, etc., etc. The 
chapter is a book in itself, and though it contains not a few statements 
to which the Catholic chant-singer would be inclined to take excep- 
tion, it not only repays careful reading but must stand as a monu- 
ment to Dr Apel’s scholarship. 

Such, then, is Dr Apel’s “‘subject”—the material side of Gre- 
gorian Chant, admirably summarized from the strictly historo- 
musicological point of view. Granted this, one can go all the way 
in agreement with Mr Robertson’s appraisal of the book. 

But for Catholic readers of THE CLErcy Review, this will not 
be enough, for we know that there is another side to Gregorian 
Chant without which its material side is no more than a lifeless 
skeleton. As I have written elsewhere (Practical Plainsong, B.O.W.): 
“A man may be a brilliant musician in every other sphere of the art, 
but if he is not a man of Catholic prayer he will never fully under- 
stand the Chant” (p. 14). This, we think, is true, and explains in one 
sentence why Dr Apel’s book cannot be looked upon as a complete 
study of the Chant. Of course he understands that the Chant is 
essentially bound up with Catholic liturgy and endlessly quotes 
chapter and verse of this intimate relationship. Nevertheless, it is 
not merely the fact that the book bears no imprimatur that suggests 
that its author is not a Catholic. Numerous phrases, ways of expres- 
sion, use of Protestant Scriptures, terminology in defining the Mass, 
etc., all combine to suggest that the writer is not of the household of 
the Faith. Even his history is not always correct: he does not seem to 
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realize that in the early Eastern Church the Epiphany was the cele- 
bration of our Lord’s Nativity (p. 44), or that the Feast of the 
Presentation of our Lord far from being “‘not adopted in the Roman 
Rite” (p. 44), is the same as the Purification of our Lady and even 
in Rome long held a Latinized form of its original Greek name 
Yraravrn rov xupiov and not “the Feast of St Simeon”’. In another 
connexion, Dr Apel considers it “unthinkable” that Gregorian 
Chant should be preserved through several centuries by means 
of a vocal tradition (p. 76). It may well be “unthinkable” to a 
non-Catholic musicologist, but it is by no means so to Catholics 
who sing the chant day in day out in modern times. Again, he seems 
quite unable to understand the intimate connexion between the 
Chant and the mysteries of the Faith (pp. 94-6, 303 sq.). This, no 
doubt, accounts in part for his misjudging Dom Mocquereau in 
certain matters, for this latter indeed knew the language of Catholic 
prayer and so was able to grasp the inner meaning of the Chant. 

Finally one may add that not a few of the imperfections Dr Apel 
adduces in the present “Solesmes books” are matters that are at 
this moment being carefully studied at Solesmes, and will be exposed 
in the forthcoming volumes of the Edition Critique du Graduel Romain. 
Similarly, when he writes of Solesmes scholars speaking of “‘rhythmic 
manuscripts” and “non-rhythmic manuscripts”—as indeed they 
have done in the past—Dr Apel is not sufficiently up to date to 
realize that Solesmes experts are coming to see more and more 
clearly that all neumatic manuscripts are in fact “rhythmic’”’, that is 
to say they contain a wealth of rhythmic indications that have not 
heretofore been recognized as such. In passing, one may add that 
these more recent discoveries may modify considerably the findings 
(which it would be naive to consider final) of the late Fr Vollaerts, 
s.J., in his book Rhythmic Proportions in Early Mediaeval Ecclesiastical 
Chant, which has caused no small excitement in some spheres of 
late, though hardly among those who use the Chant for the purpose 
for which it was created. 

For the rest, persons interested in the historical evidences and 
development of the Chant will find in Dr Apel’s work a wealth of 
information of absorbing interest. Musicologists, too, will no doubt 
enjoy his excursions into what he holds is the musical theory behind 
the Chant. It is indeed a book to which many of us will be glad to 
refer from time to time, even if, from the strictly practical point of 
view, it may not help us much, and certainly need not upset us, in 
our efforts to put into practice the recommendations published in 
the recent Instruction on Church Music. 

A. D. 
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Science, Religion and Christianity. By Hans Urs von Balthasar. Pp. 155. 
(Burns & Oates. 18s.) 


DespITE the title and the now familiar picture of a hydrogen bomb 
explosion on the dust cover, this book is concerned not so much 
with science in the narrow sense of the physical sciences as with 
science considered as man’s search for true knowledge in all branches 
of learning. The author divides the treatise into two parts, con- 
sidering in the first part the relation of science to religion and in the 
second part that of religion to Christianity. 

In the history of man’s relation to science philosophers can trace 
three periods—the period of magic when all phenomena are seen 
as deistic; the period of philosophy when nature is considered as 
something rational; and the period of science when nature is mas- 
tered. In being taken through these stages the reader becomes 
increasingly aware of the unchangeable aspects of the relationship 
of the religious to the scientific. Above all, perhaps, he is made to 
realize the responsibilities of mankind. He cannot regard nature 
dispassionately from the outside, for he is a part of nature: “nature 
is no longer an alibi for man, for it leads him patiently and irrevo- 
cably back to himself”. Adam’s naming of the beasts of creation is a 
sign of man’s authority over creation, an authority which he holds 
under God, and which implies for him certain duties, in particular 
that of “shaping the world, as a free agent under providence”. The 
world of today is fighting shy of its responsibilities in this sphere, 
living in an artificial cocoon of isolationism, forgetting that man 
cannot forget God with impunity, crying all the time for religious 
freedom yet ignoring the necessary concomitant to religion, prayer. 
For prayer and contemplation (the solitude of man living with God) 
is vital to a true understanding and mastery of God’s creation. This 
is true in all ages, but more especially in our own hyper-mechanical 
age, when the pressure of materialism leads so many to think that 
their machine is their God, and when more than ever it is necessary 
to work for the union of the Body of Christ with all humanity. Men 
talk of unity, but they mean by it either the unity of secularization 
bringing with it that drought of grace which misdirects all science, 
or the unity of the lowest common denominator in belief which 
can lead to nothing but disbelief. Herein lie the dangers of the 
modern world in the realm of science—secularization and adultera- 
tion of belief, the one pandering to and leading to the other, and the 
two moving steadily towards atheism. And the only rock in these 
shifting sands is the Church, with her “unbearable claim to absolute 
truth”, It is her duty, and thus the duty of her members, to present 
the absolute truth of all creation to mankind, countering the popular 
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propaganda that promises to release men from the confines of 
Catholicism to the breadth of natural religion. This duty has in the 
past been fulfilled by prayer, indeed it may be said that all the great 
seekers after knowledge have been men of prayer; men too of soli- 
tude. Today man is afraid of solitude, because he finds in his solitude 
no God—he has sent Him away; that is the danger of solitude, it is 
either completely closed or completely open to God, there is no 
halfway house. For a man of science there must be solitude, but the 
solitude of God’s presence which leads to that receptive void where 
obedience augments (and may even take the place of) understanding 
—the obedience of docility to the movements of the Holy Ghost, the 
obedience to the Godhead that is above objectivity. Such a recog- 
nition of God in no way destroys scientific objectivity; on the con- 
trary it gives to it a greater value by placing it in its true relation to 
the absolute truth of God’s revelation. Scientific observation must be 
objective and it must be honest, because the scientist is not so much 
the master as the servant of creation, helping mankind to realize his 
responsibilities towards creation. 

So does Dr Balthasar lead us through the maze of philosophical 
thought that characterizes the problem. In the second section dealing 
with religion and Christianity he enlarges on the approach to God 
today, when the emphasis is, as in the days of St John Chrysostom 
and Novatian, on the essential unknowability of God. But whereas 
in their time this negative approach left the door open for a virile 
and balanced theology, is this so today, or is it leading to a void 
without God, to disbelief in the Word, to disbelief in hell (there is a 
particularly fine chapter on hell), to disbelief in the Christian 
brotherhood? 

This is a remarkable book leaving one with, as a first impression, 
a sense of pity for those who are so immersed in their knowledge that 
for them God has withered away, and a sense of frustration in that 
everything in our modern age seems almost inevitably to tend 
towards such a vacuum. But the value of the book surely lies in this, 
that it points to us the dangers, maps for us the paths leading to 
these dangers, and in so doing suggests for us the means to override 
these dangers. And so this first impression gives way to a second, 
hope. Despite the apparent pessimism and gloom, there is hope 
because there is Christianity, and where there is Christianity there 
is the Holy Spirit, which “reveals to each age that side of the divine 
truth which has been specially reserved for it, if the age strives for 
it in prayer”. The book may not make easy reading for those not 
philosophically minded, but the time spent will be well rewarded by 
the insight that can be gained into the full Christian life, which is, 
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after all, a life spent in the attainment and appreciation of the 
Absolute Truth, the ultimate object of all science. 


D. K. 


Teaching the Catechism, an Aid-book for teachers. By F. H. Drinkwater. 
(Burns & Oates and Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 1os. 6d.) 


Ir 1s a chastening and somewhat staggering thought, when a 
catechetical revival seems just ahead, as Continental thought and 
experiment make some impact upon us, to realize that the coming 
June will mark the completion of the fortieth year of Canon Drink- 
water’s review, The Sower. It means that already in 1919 he was 
working to remove some of the obstacles to a more genuine handing 
on of the faith in our schools. As Religious Inspector from 1922, he 
set about providing practical helps to teachers hampered by a 
system of teaching and examining that gave too central a place to 
rote-memorizing of the catechism. 

As Canon Drinkwater himself tells us in the January number of 
The Sower, some strata of the present book go back to that period, 
but it took its present form in the thirties. It is an aid-book for teach- 
ing the catechism in secondary modern schools, and reflects his firm 
conviction, embodied in the Birmingham scheme which he created, 
that children before that age should not have to memorize catechism 
answers, and that only a limited number of those answers should be 
learnt by heart even in the senior school. 

We are now presented with the eighth reprinting and second 
edition of the work, and as long as our national catechism keeps its 
present order—and after—it is going to remain a most practical 
book. It is an aid-book, something in the service of the trained, busy 
teacher, facilitating personal preparation, making important points 
jump up before him (or her) in print, and making him thankful that 
this book has reminded him of a number of points that he might 
have overlooked. And when it is written by Canon Drinkwater, the 
teacher knows that he will find in it the long experience of a parish 
priest and a Diocesan Inspector (for thirty-four years!) who brings 
to the work kindness and common sense. Here is a corrective to any 
tendency to talk on dogma, moral or worship irrespective of the 
concrete circumstances and the immediate and future spiritual needs 
of the children. Canon Drinkwater’s little discussions in almost 
every chapter illustrate this preoccupation best, and their spon- 
taneity and richness of experience make of them little models of 
this form of teaching. See, for instance, the particularly good out- 
lines and discussions on prayer, on the sixth Commandment, on the 
Church’s socjal teaching, on Sunday Mass-going, and on Grace, the 
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Mass and the Sacraments. There are hints, too, on points such as 
the attitude towards paying taxes, towards Sunday leisure, and— 
which shows how up to date this edition is—on nuclear warfare, 
TV and parish pools! Even these are only examples, to be supple- 
mented by the teacher; and some of them are provocative of further 
thought and research. For this book is provocative, and deep under 
its apparent ordinariness, and warm-hearted, besides being intensely 
practical. 

The publishers have given us this edition in handy format, 
strong binding and a clear and economical lay-out. One could have 
expected it to be a shilling or two cheaper. 

BROTHER ALFRED, F.S.C. 


The Spiritans: A History of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost. By Henry 
J. Koren, c.s.sp., 8.T.D. Pp. xxix + 641. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs, maps and statistical charts. (Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. $6.50. Obtainable in England from Holy Ghost 
Fathers, Hadlow, Woodlands Road, Bickley, Kent. £2 10s.) 


2 OcTOBER 1959 is the 250th anniversary of the death of Fr Claude 
Poullart des Places, who in 1703 founded the Congregation popu- 
larly known as the Holy Ghost Fathers. In 1848 this Congregation 
was joined by the convert-Jew, the Ven Francis Libermann and his 
companions of the Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
of which he was the founder. Today the Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost and the Immaculate Heart of Mary, to give it its full title, is 
classed statistically as tenth amongst the Clerical Societies and 
fourth amongst the Religious Congregations (as opposed to Orders) 
of which it is one of the oldest, and numbers nearly eight thousand 
members and aspirants. 

For the first time, in this handsomely printed and well-docu- 
mented, if somewhat expensive, volume, its history is released to the 
English-speaking world. It is a fascinating story of heroic achieve- 
ment from the day when a brilliant young French lawyer first aban- 
doned prospects of high social and professional success to dedicate 
himself with a few companions to the education of poor students 
for the priesthood, who would be willing by preference to dedicate 
themselves to those works for which the Church had difficulty in 
finding labourers. It tells of the little society battling bravely for the 
prerogatives of the Holy See against the Gallicans and for soundness 
of doctrine against the Jansenists; of how it won royal favour and 
legal recognition to the days of the French Revolution. In this first 
ninety years of its existence its Paris Seminary alone had trained 
1600 priests, and its alumni were to be found in the Far East (Cam- 
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bodia, Cochin-China, Siam), in the West Indies, French Guinea, 
Canada and the U.S.A. 

After the Revolution came the difficult years of the restoration 
of the Congregation and then its ultimate union with Fr Libermann’s 
Society. Thenceforward the Congregation flourished and spread. At 
the request of the Holy See it undertook the training of the élite 
of the French clergy in the French Seminary at Rome; in Ireland, 
the great Colleges of Blackrock and Rockwell were established; in 
America, the University of Duquesne. But, above all, it was to the 
most abandoned souls its attention was directed, and in the mid- 
nineteenth century it pioneered the revival of missionary activity on 
the African Continent, today one of the most vital of the Church’s 
interests as the late Holy Father stressed in his Encyclical Fidei Donum. 

The story of the missionary endeavours of these pioneers of the 
Congregation is told in frank and absorbing detail: the story of 100 
years in which 1000 Fathers of the Congregation laid down their 
lives in the flower of their manhood for the soul of Africa. It is, how- 
ever, more than the story of a Congregation: it is a history of the 
Church’s missions in Africa which no one interested in the expansion 
of the Church should miss reading: it should find a place in the 
library of every religious house and seminary, and on the desk of 
every parish priest who would further the missionary apostolate of 
the Church. 

As history it is, we found, impartial, objective, scholarly, yet the 
poetry of the epic breaks through and enlivens the writing so that it 
has a novel-like quality of vivid interest. The charts which outline 
the development of the mission-fields are particularly to be com- 
mended to the student, and show at a glance the remarkable achieve- 
ments of this century of missionary activity: the graph on page 569 
indicates the tremendous growth of the Faith from less than one to 
more than twenty millions in the last fifty years. We liked also the 
system of marginal symbols used to indicate the sources drawn on, 
and to provide the curious reader with further references. 

It is understandable that in so vast a work there should appear 
some minor blemishes, typographical and geographical. They are 
few, however, and in no way detract from the essential merit of the 
book. We trust the author will not think us ungracious in pointing 
them out and in hoping that they will be corrected in a later edition. 

Fr Koren, a Dutch member of his Congregation, at present 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Duquesne, deserves our 
warm gratitude. He is to be congratulated on so admirably achieving 
his purpose of finding a mean between readability and over- 
documentation in a work of genuine interest and deep scholarship. 
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This work will, of course, have a special appeal to the members 
of Fr Koren’s own Congregation and of other missionary societies, 
but we commend it most heartily also to a much wider public: the 
clergy, religious, and laity of these islands. They will learn much 
about the attraction and difficulties of that missionary work for 
Christ which is the concern of us all. 


G. W. F. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
**Voce TANTISPER ELEVATA’’ 


Fr T. L. Bouscaren writes: 

I hope someone can give a satisfying answer to the question 
raised in your April issue, p. 253, under the heading “Voce Tantisper 
Elevata”. These words were very puzzling to me when I translated 
the Instruction on Sacred Music and the Liturgy for the forth- 
coming Annual Supplement of the Canon Law Digest. My version of 
n. 78 of the Instruction (A.A.S., 50-653) is as follows: 


Since radio transmission of its nature demands that the 
hearers be able to follow it without interruption, when the Mass 
is being transmitted by radio it is better that the priest celebrant, 
especially if there is no commentator, pronounce the words 
which according to the rubrics should be said submissa voce, ina 
voice slightly louder (voce tantisper elevata); and so also that he 
pronounce those which should be said clara voce more loudly 
(altius), so that those listening may be able easily to follow the 
whole Mass. 


Your correspondent, Fr Crichton, states exactly the difficulty 
which puzzled me: no dictionary, nor any classical scholar available 
to me for consultation, gave countenance to the translation of 
tantisper as “‘slightly”; that is why I added the original Latin in 
parentheses. But in the context, where the term “‘voce tantisper elevata” 
is in clear contrast with other terms designating degrees of volume 
in the voice (submissa voce, clara voce, altius), I do not see what other 
translation is reasonably possible. As far as I know, neither the 
“stylus Curiae” nor any use of tantisper in the rubrics throws any light 
on the problem. 

1 See above, p. 305. 
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